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‘"On the i8th of January, 1826, the first stone of the future 
capitol of Tallahassee was laid; a year previous to this event, 
all was one immense forest! On that auspicious day there were 
not more than one hundred houses and two hundred inhabit- 
ants, and one newspaper/’ 

— From America and the Americans by Achille Murat, 1832. 
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Hakt WHITLEY shaded his eyes with his hand and stared through 
bright Florida sunlight into the green-shadowed swamp. Al- 
though it was hard to see clearly from the slow, bumping stage- 
coach, he thought he could detect the outlines of an Indian 
figure. 

Heart pounding, he strained his eyes for a better look. Be- 
neath the shrouding tangle of vines on the far side of the murky 
water, he traced a pair of buckskin leggings. Above them, gray 
Spanish moss hanging from the trees blotted out die rest of 
the man. There was no slightest movement or sound, save the 
chattering alarm cry of a butcherbird and the faraway circling 
of a buzzard. 

“Look,’’ Hart said excitedly to the other passenger on the 
coach, a boy of his own age, “there ’s a Seminole!” 

Charles Parkson had been flicking red dust off the starched 
ruflEes of his shirt, but at the words he paused. “Seminole!” 
His smooth well-kept hand halted in mid-air; his eyes widened. 
“But I was told in New Orleans — ” 

Abruptly the stage driver’s whip sang through the air. The 
coach gave a violent lurch ahead. Hart’s head cracked against 
the back frame of the seat while Charles was pitched off the 
dusty cushions. 

“Git along there, you danged horses !” came Old Andy’s shout. 

The whip sang again. Another lurch and the stage picked up 
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speed, swayed uncertainly, and raced ahead. Red-clay dust rose 
around its wheels and choked the two sprawling riders inside. 
Charles’ white ruffles and silk pantaloons mopped up the coach 
floor. He was pale as he scrambled back onto the seat and clung 
to the window frame. 

“Brace your feet!” shouted Hart. 

Charles obeyed, and the boys clung to their places, tossed this 
way and that as the stage hurtled over bumps and scraped ha 
and out of mudholes. Old Andy kept shouting at his four 
horses, snapping the long whip over their heads or beating them 
on the flanks: “Step lively, fellows! Step lively!” 

It was some time before the coach slowed. Long after the 
swamp had disappeared, with its silent Indian figure that was 
almost a part of swaying vine and dark sun-flecked water, the 
vehicle plunged on; but when the horses tired. Old Andy let 
them come to a walk. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed, drawing out a soiled red bandana to 
mop his face and long silvery mustache, “shore thought we ’s 
gonna git held up on this run!” He glanced down at the two 
boys, saw their unspoken questions. 

“You boys didn’t notice them Seminoles V he asked. 

“I saw one, sir,” replied Hart. 

“One!” exclaimed Andy. “They’s five or six hidin’ in that 
swamp. Like shadows — them Indians. They can travel in 
swamps no white man would ever try to cross. Just ’s you tbrnk 
you ’re shed of ’em, they pops up somewheres and murders a 
bunch of folks!” 

“But the Treaty of Fort Moultrie!” protested Charles. “The 
Indians agreed to go to their reservations — ” 

“Didn’t none of ’em go,” commented Andy caustically. 
“Not till Governor Duval deposed Chief Neamathla and silver- 
tongued the rest of ’em into moving.” 
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“Then they have gone ?” 

Old Andy paused to take a bit of snuff. “They went — they 
come back. You can’t make treaties with Indians — they ain’t 
like white folks. Right now there ’s plenty Seminoles roamin’ 
the white settlements — even raisin’ crops. Only last week a 
settler was killed — ” 

“By Indians.?” Charles’ voice had dwindled to a whisper. 

“There ’s only one way to treat ’em,” Andy blared, not hear- 
ing. “Like they done over at Cabbage Swamp last summer. You 
hear about that.? One of ’em got killed feudin’ with white 
folks and the rest started organizin’ war parties. Our infantry 
marched right down to Camp King in the middle of the reserva- 
tion — and scairt ’em into bein’ decent.” 

Charles sat bolt upright, staring out the window. “It ’s too late 
to go back,” he said grimly. 

Hart eyed him with disgust. “Didn’t you know when you 
started that Florida ’s just a territory.? The United States didn’t 
get it from Spain till 1821 — less than five years ago. Give it a 
chance.” 

“But Achille Murat — Napoleon’s nephew — lives in Talla- 
hassee,” argued Charles. “Why should an exiled prince live there 
if it’s uncivilized?” 

“I don’t know.” Hart glanced at the oak canopy, which barely 
parted in places to let the afternoon sunlight fall across the road, 
at the shaggy gray moss hanging from the trees, at the dense 
tangles of undergrowth, so matted at times that a man could not 
walk through them. He thought of the miles and miles of swamp 
and pine and hardwood forests that grew so luxuriandy under 
this warm sun. 

Beautiful, all this, but wilderness, not to be reckoned with 
lightly. 

Old Andy had been glancing nervously back the trail. At last 
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he sighed and remarked, “Guess we outrun ’em. ’T won’t be 
long till we ’re in Tally.” 

Charles appeared not to hear. The fact there were Indians in 
this country had upset him seriously. He spoke to Hart in a low 
tone. “After my father’s death, my brother took care of me until 
my sixteenth birthday. Now he thinks I should make my own 
way.” 

“What are you going to do ?” 

“I have a half section of land, near Tallahassee. I expected to 
establish a plantation — in time, of course. But if the Seminoles 
— ” His voice trailed off. 

Hart felt sorry for him. “It’s a great opportunity,” he 
encouraged. “New land — with timber on it to build your own 
house, fields to work, game in the woods — ” 

“In Louisiana I ’ve ridden to hoimds and attended bull fights,” 
said Charles miserably. “I ’ve even fought a duel — in secret 
But I don’t know a thing about hunting as it would be done 
here.” 

“It isn’t hard,” Hart assured him. “That is — well, almost 
anyone can get possum, or fish — or some kind of game.” But 
as he looked at Charles, he knew that his words were untruths. 

“Have you ever farmed.^” Charles asked. 

“I was raised on a farm in New England.” For the first time 
Hart realized what precious lessons in self-sustenance he had 
learned while hunting, trapping, grubbing stumps, hoeing 
corn and rustlmg his living on trips alone through the woods. 
His reaction to West Florida was respect for its primitive vast- 
ness, but his hopes rose as he saw the great forested hills, yet 
unclaimed by any man. There was opportunity here. 

“Say, Charles,” he said, suddenly struck with an idea. “Where 
is your land.?” 

Charles looked up in surprise. “Southeast of Tallahassee.- 
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At an old Indian town, I understand. Why do you ask?” 

Hart’s hand lay lightly over the money sewed inside his jacket 
— every worldly penny his father had left after his death last 
winter. Back in New England, his mother was living in her 
cousin’s home, waiting for Hart to send for her. He must be very 
careful what he did with that money. 

Yet he was strongly touched by Charles’ situation. The boy 
had no idea what he faced. 

“If it ’s good land,” Hart said slowly, “why don’t you sell me 
a part of it and we could be partners ? The evenings wouldn’t 
seem so lonesome if there were two of us.” 

Charles stared for a long time at his own smooth hands. At 
last he said gravely, “Could I learn to farm?” 

“Sure you could.” 

“I mean to plow — work with my hands ?” 

“If you ’re willing to listen.” 

“I ’d listen. I ’d do whatever you say.” 

“Then we ’re partners ?” 

“We ’re partners.” 

They shook hands solemnly. 

Late in the afternoon, the driver sounded the stage horn, 
signaling the approach to Tallahassee. A cabin or so appeared 
among the pines, and several little wagon roads led back into 
the forest. At last, with a final frantic flourish of sound, the stage 
pulled into the capital and rolled to a stop. 

Instantly a crowd pressed around the coach, clamoring for the 
mail. There were hunters wearing leather, squatters in home- 
spun with hats woven from palmetto leaves, sober-looking folks 
in rusty black, and a dandy or two garbed in satinette. 

As Hart and Charles climbed out of the coach, a short, jolly- 
faced man approached them. 

“How about Eagles, boys ? Finest hostelry in the city. Best 
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cuisine in West Florida — my wife does the cooking. Fine beds, 
plenty of room, clean bedding. Dollar a night. Here, give us 
your luggage.” 

A Negro boy snatched up Charles’ leather bag and Hart’s big 
blanket roll. The proprietor of TAe Eagles led them down the 
street, a boy on each arm. 

“Name’s Toddins,” he said cheerfully. “Henry Toddins, 
from Alabama. Had a hotel in Mobile ’fore I got the idea of 
settling here. Mighty fine city, Tallahassee. Building up fast.” 

Hart wasn’t listening to Mr. Toddins. He was watching 
Charles’ face. Its first astonishment had not yet faded. Charles’ 
eyes were darting everywhere — to the red-clay road, flanked 
by oak-clapboarded buildings with cypress-bark roofs; to the 
hilly streets scarcely more than wagon ruts although labeled 
Monroe, Adams, Calhoun, Jefferson, Madison-, at the squatter’s 
wagon, filled with household goods and children, moving slowly 
up the street, while the squatter himself herded eight or ten 
skinny catde and a few squealing pigs behind it. 

“But where is the new state house.'*” Charles faltered. “And 
the stores?” 

“There ’s the state house,” replied Mr. Toddins, beaming with 
pride. He pointed to a modest, partly finished structure. “And 
there’s our newest merchant’s establishment right ahead. 
Phineas Fogarty. Used to be a New Yorker. Our eleventh mer- 
chant here !” 

“Indeed,” said Charles. 

Hart’s reaction was different. Although there was nothing 
in the humble frontier town to inspire awe — nothing but the 
uncut forest that closed around it — he sensed the latent power 
of the young city. 

“A man has a chance here,” he declared. “You don’t have to 
be born to money or position to be somebody. I like it” 
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“It’s the finest city in the world,” chimed in Mr. Toddins. 
“Why, we ’ve a population of almost three hundred !” 

“Interesting,” said Charles bleakly. 

“Now, up around the Great Lakes they ’ve had to fight In- 
dians to get their territory. The Indian problem ’s taken care of 
here. At the Treaty of Fort Moultrie — ” 

“Yes, how about that.?” interrupted Charles. “Haven’t the 
Indians gone to their reservations as they promised?” 

Mr. Toddins hesitated. “Well, yes, boys — yes. I ’d say they ’re 
gone. It ’s a fine city. Don’t worry about the Indians.” 

“The stage driver said there were Indian outrages going on all 
the time,” offered Hart. “A settler killed last week, a family 
burned out — ” 

“Folks here talk too much,” fumed Mr. Toddins. “There 
ought to be a law against it. How do they expect us to keep our 
business going with that scare talk turning people away before 
they even get here ?” He paused at sight of the boys’ faces. “Now, 
don’t take it too seriously, fellows. The Indians aren’t really 
botherin’ except southeast of here, near the reservation border, 
or where their old towns were. You ’ll be as safe in Tallahassee 
as a chick in its nest.” 

Hart and Charles glanced at one another. “Town — south- 
east.” It sounded like their own acres. 

“And now,” boomed Mr. Toddins, “here’s 'Jhe Eagles^ 

Mr. Toddins’ hotel was like the rest of the young city. Flam- 
boyantly painted green, with white and yellow trim, the struc- 
ture had gone up too hastily to acquire windows in its three 
upstairs rooms. At land auction time, Mr. Toddins told the boys, 
he not only rented the five beds in each room but floor space as 
well. Business was a little slack now, so the young gentlemen 
could each occupy a bed if they wished. He would have- Mrs. 
Toddins prepare them a supper immediately. 
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Mrs. Toddins was a stout young woman of Spanish descent, 
with kindly dark eyes and black glossy hair done in a coil. 
Hart hked her for her simplicity and her motherly way with 
them. 

“Now you boys go upstairs and get washed,” she urged. “Our 
porter ’ll bring you a pitcher of warm water. Then, if you ’ll 
each send down a shirt, I ’ll have it ironed for you, so you can sit 
down to your supper feelmg all cleaned up.” 

Mrs. Toddins wasn’t long in ironing the shirts, and soon the 
two boys were downstairs, drawing up their chairs at the long 
pine table in the dining room. 

“Looks kind of big for you two all alone,” remarked Clem, 
the porter, who had now become a waiter. “Land auction times, 
though, this table be filled with hungry folks jest grabbin’ and 
yellin’ for food.” 

While Hart and Charles ate venison ham, turnips, hominy 
and cornbread, they talked over the location of the land. Charles, 
too, had been alarmed by Mr. Toddins’ words. 

“You can back out of the deal. Hart,” he offered. “I didn’t 
know — ” 

“I don’t scare so easy,” replied Hart, looking thoughtful. 
“Maybe it ’s just talk — maybe it ’s true — but whatever it is, 
I ’m not going to let it make any difference to me. What you 
want to do is your own affair.” 

Charles cut a piece of venison while he considered the matter. 
“I ’d back out if I could,” he said honestly. “But I have no place 
else to go. This is the land I was given. It ’s that or nothing.” 

“You ’ll stick then.?” 

“I ’ll stick.” 

Hart looked vastly pleased. “It ’s the first scare we ’ve had, but 
it won’t be the last. Any place we go, we ’d run into dangers — 
of one sort or another. There ’s always danger in a new country 
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like this. I say let ’s forget the Indians. If we treat them fairly^ 
maybe they ’ll let us alone.” 

“Sure,” agreed Charles, heartened. “Maybe we can even make 
friends with them.” 

Hart made no reply. He had his own idea of what happened 
in territories where the white man came to take over land that 
had belonged to the Indian. Always there were wars. All across 
the states, from the Eastern seaboard to the Mississippi, the red 
men had fought for their holdings before being defeated and 
forced farther west. Here there was a treaty and a reservation 
estabhshed. If settlers minded their own business and didn’t 
look for trouble, he believed the Indians would let them alone. 

He had removed part of his money from his jacket, and now 
he paid Charles for a part of the land. The boys discussed how 
much should belong to each of them and settled on a third as- 
Hart’s share. They talked about building a small cabin on Hart’s 
acres, but decided that would have to wait till seeds were in the 
ground. If the place seemed safe, they would send for Hart’s 
mother after the first harvest. 

After dinner they walked along the short rutted trail to the 
main street of Tallahassee. Candles and hearthfires were glim- 
mering through the windows, and the night chill was bracing 
after the lafiguorous warmth of the day. 

The door of one business establishment stood open, sending 
a broad swathe of hght across the clay road. Inside, there was 
a friendly babel of voices. 

“Let’s go m,” suggested Charles curiously. “It looks as if 
most of the town gathers here of an evening.” 

Inside the candle-lighted room, the boys found not only a 
bar but a huge roulette wheel. Before it stood the stage driver, 
clutching a little roll of bills. 

“Come on. Miss Roulette — give Andy a sweet answer! Don’t 
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forget now! Red she is! Red she is! Once around! Hold her — 
closer — closer — aw, shucks !” 

As the wheel paid to bettors on she black, Old Andy peeled 
•off another bill and pressed forward to wager it. 

“Why don’t I make a bet.?” remarked Charles suddenly. “I 
could use that money you paid me. Hart. That ’s extra, over and 
above expenses.” 

Hart glared at him. 

“You can’t tell — I might make a fortune.” 

“You ’re more apt to lose everything.” 

“Oh, now, watch me.” 

Charles’ hand strayed toward his wallet pocket, but Hart 
grasped him firmly by the wrist. 

“Let ’s go back to the inn. That money isn’t mine any more, 
tut it used to be, and I ’d rather not see it thrown away.” 

For a second their eyes clashed. 

“All right,” Charles agreed. 

Their conversation amused a tall middle-aged gentleman who 
•stood near by. His lips smiled involuntarily below his gray- 
flecked mustache. As the hoys turned to go, he called to them, 
■“Just a moment, boys. May I have a word with you.?” 

Hart and Charles turned to see the stranger. He was pleasant 
to look at, although a bit too foppishly dressed for tlie cafe. His 
plum-colored satin pantaloons were in perfect press, and in care- 
ful harmony with his waistcoat. His dark-gray eyes in a straight- 
featured face were filled with paternal kindness, and only the 
long fingers, clutching a gold-headed cane, revealed an inner 
tension. 

“I couldn’t help overhearing what you said,” he apologized, 
chuckling. “As for you, my lad” — patting Hart on the shoul- 
der — “you’ve a sensible head on your shoulders. T^he wealth 
■ye find, another \eeps holds true of the wheel, although Shelley 
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wrote the words with a different meaning. Having once been 
uncomfortably sheared in this fascinating game, I am no longer 
tempted.” 

Hart smiled. “I was taught never to gamble,” he explained. 

“And very good teaching,” approved the gentleman. “Where 
are you from.?” 

“New England.” 

“And your friend.?” 

“New Orleans,” spoke up Charles. 

“Indeed!” The gentleman beamed. “And are you acquainted 
with the Duchin family — Henri Duchin and his brothers, 
Pierre and Andre.?” 

“Of course,” exclaimed Charles. “Father and the Duchins 
were all directors of the same bank.” 

“What a coincidence! They’re friends of mine, too. I’m Sir 
Thomas March-Gronville of London, but I’ve spent some 
months in New Orleans. And what is your name, young man.?” 

Charles told him and they launched into conversation about 
New Orleans and their mutual friends. Charles seemed to like 
Sir Thomas immensely, but Hart’s reaction was not altogether 
friendly. He disliked vanity and class-consciousness, which this 
man seemed to represent. 

“May I invite you boys to have a cup of tea ?” March-Gronville 
was saying. And at Charles’ surprised look, “Tea in a tavern 
amuses you, perhaps. Let me explain that I am a tea fancier — 
a worshipper of the amber beverage. I have experimented with 
all flavors and find them more to my liking than any wine ever 
brewed.” 

Hart’s conviction deepened. Although he had been taught it 
was wrong to drink wine, he wasn’t willing to grant tea a posi- 
tion of importance in any man’s life. “No thanks,” he said 
abruptly. 
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“It ’s excellent tea ” urged March-Gronville. “I keep several 
varieties here — for my own service, of course. If you have never 
tasted the flower-scented brews, I think you have a treat in 
store.” 

Charles hesitated, but Hart’s hand was on his arm, steering 
him toward the door. 

“Some other time, sir,” he explained. 

“Just a moment! There’s something important I must say 
to you both before you go. If you ’ll just step over against the wall 
where no one can hear us.” 

His manner was imperative and the boys followed him. 

“You two must not mention to anyone that you are carrying 
large sums of money,” he said, scraping the floor with the point 
of his cane. “I shudder to think that you may have been over- 
heard already — as I overheard you.” 

Both boys stared at him in surprise. 

“You are well-raised youngsters,” the Englishman continued, 
“and naturally you would not guess the villamy that goes on 
in a frontier community. I have a suggestion. You may accept it 
or not — as you please.” 

“What is it, sir 

“Leave your money here, in the tavern safe. The proprietor 
will return it to you in the morning.” 

“Do you know him, sir.?” asked Hart cautiously. 

“Indeed,” assured March-Gronville. “And so does everyone 
else. I ’ve put my own money in the safe many a time. It ’s quite 
a repository. Come with me — I ’ll introduce you.” 

Hastily Hart turned the idea over in his mind, reluctant to 
accept, but unable to find any harm in it. March-Gronville was 
not askmg them for the money. He was suggesting they leave 
it with the proprietor of the inn who, no doubt, was a well- 
known member of the community. Charles seemed to be will- 
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ing and already was following Sir Thomas back past the gam- 
ing tables. 

“Well — it seems he isn’t here,” murmured the Englishman 
disappointedly, when they had reached the rear of the room. 
“Possibly he ’s up front.” 

They turned again toward the front of the room and walked 
the length of it, the older man frowning. Near the door he 
paused. “The owner ’s not here at this moment,” he explained. 
“Will you wait?” 

Hart shook his head. “I think we ’ll be all right, sir. It ’s only 
a little way to the hotel.” 

“Perhaps we could leave our money with Sir Thomas,” sug- 
gested Charles, “and let him put it in the safe. Would you be 
willing, sir?” 

“Heaven forbid,” exclaimed March-Gronville, shaking his 
head in disapproval. “I wouldn’t consider such a responsibility, 
Charles.” 

“Shall we wait, then. Hart?” asked Charles uncertainly. 

Hart still felt a deep reluctance at the thought of relinquish- 
ing his money — even to placing it in the tavern safe. When his 
mother gave it to him, she had said, “There, Hart, I ’ve put it 
in two places — part in your wallet for expenses of your trip, 
and part in this handkerchief. Now, let me stitch the handker- 
chief inside the lining of your jacket.” When she had finished, 
she patted the garment affectionately. “It ’s safe, I know, wher- 
ever you ’re safe,” she had said. 

To remove the money seemed like an act of disobedience. So 
he shook his head. “It ’s late,- Charles. I think we ’d better go. 
I thank you, Sir Thomas, for your offer.” 

March-Gronville accepted his decision without comment. 
“Good luck, boys. Get your cash into an outfit as soon as you 
can — it ’s safer that way.” 
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“All right, sir. Good night.” 

When they were outside, Charles patted his wallet thought- 
fully. “I hope we haven’t made a mistake,” he mused. 

“Sir Thomas is right, I suppose,” agreed Hart. “Still, we can 
hide the money when we get back.” 

They strolled down the main street and turned off on the little 
trail that led to ’The Eagles. For a few yards the pines rose 
darkly around them. Scents of resin mixed with the smell of 
green, growing things. The day had been warm, but since sun- 
set a damp chill had crept into the air, until now both boys 
shivered in their light clothing. 

“We ’ll have to buy heavy blankets,” remarked Charles. 

“Yes, it’s cold.” 

“I want different clothes, too. Stout things like yours.” 

Hart was pleased at this sign of practicality. “Plenty of time 
to get them tomorrow.” 

Charles halted suddenly. “What was that call.?” 

“A whippoorwill,” replied Hart, stopping too. 

“Too soft for a whippoorwill,” observed Charles. 

Hart didn’t answer. His sense of hearing, yanked to alert by 
the odd bird whistle, was intent on a faint thread of sound — 
the almost noiseless pad-pad of footsteps close in an oak thicket. 
Before he could even be sure that they were footsteps, or think 
what to do, the thicket parted. Dimly he saw a powerful pair 
of shoulders, a hand upraised. 

Hart’s arm flew up. Something hard and heavy, almost like 
a rock, struck it a crushing blow and glanced sidewise against 
his skull. He staggered back, dazed. A flapping black object 
rocked him to the ground, enfolding him with its darkness. He 
tried to fight against it, but his arms were enmeshed. It held 
him back — a cloying, choking softness that he could not strike 
through. 
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Again something struck his head. In the shock of it he felt 
no pain. He tried again to lift his arms, but they were weak as 
putty. He strove for what seemed endless hours. He was still 
trying, reaching out in a world of blackness, when, far away, 
he heard Mr. Toddins speaking: 

“He ’s coming ’round. Here, give me some more of that cold 
water.” 

A mopping brought Hart further out of his daze. With an 
effort he opened his eyes, sat up. He was lying on a cot before 
the big fireplace in the hotel living room. His head ached 
unbearably. He touched it with his fingers and discovered a 
hard lump on the crown. 

“Guess they hit you with a pine knot, son,” said Mr. Toddins 
kindly. 

“Where’s Charles.?” 

“Here I am.” Charles stepped out of the shadows. “Feel all 
right. Hart?” 

“Pretty good.” 

“They took my wallet.” 

Hart dropped back on his pillow without a sound. The 
money! Of course it wasn’t his any more — he had given it to 
Charles for a share of the acreage — but the thought that it was 
lost stunned him. Part of the precious hoard that he had counted 
on so completely — gone in less time than it takes the moon 
to rise above the treetops. 

He felt for his jacket. Yes, he still wore it. One hand crumpled 
it slighdy. The bills were there — the rest of them. He must 
not let anyone know he had that money, or where it was. 

Mrs. Toddins came in with a panful of warm water. Clem,, 
the porter, brought green salve. When they were through 
dressing Hart’s bruises, Mrs. Toddins pressed a silver knife 
against his scalp. 
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“To make the lump go down,” she explained. 

While Mr. Toddins brewed tea over the hearth, he questioned 
the boys about their encounter. .Charles had little information 
to offer. 

“Two men stepped out of the shadows. One of them hit Hart 
with something and then jumped at me.” 

“What did the men look Hke?” 

“One was big and husky. The other was taller and wore a 
cape.” 

Hart caught at the words. A cape! No wonder he had thought 
he was wrestling with an enormous bat. 

“You didn’t see either face ?” 

Charles looked blank. “I ’m afraid not, sir. It was too dark.” 

“Tell us the rest.” 

“Well, I tried to yell, but I couldn’t make much noise. The 
Indian had his hands on my throat.” 

“Indian.?” questioned Mr. Toddins sharply. 

“Why — yes,” admitted Charles. 

“Go ahead.” 

“That’s all. He got the wallet out of my pocket and ran. 
Then I came and got you, Mr. Toddins.” 

Mr. Toddins tapped his fingers thoughtfully. “Anybody know 
you had money on you, Charles .?” 

“No one, sir. That is — except Sir Thomas March-Gronville. 
Do you know him.? He wanted us to put our money in the 
tavern safe.” 

“Too bad you didn’t,” mused Mr. Toddins. “You ’d have it 
now.” 

Hart spoke from the couch. “Sir Thomas is the only one who 
knew we had money, Mr. Toddins. Do you suppose he — ” 

“No,” Mr. Toddins interrupted. “I don’t think he fits into the 
picture at all. You might as well suspect a tabby cat” 
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“I ’m sure he ’s a gentleman,” interposed Charles. “He knows 
some friends of my father’s.” 

“He seems to know everybody and a little about everything. A 
busybody if ever I saw one. He gets a small income from Eng- 
land and spends it on clothes and flower-scented tea. I think 
he ’d be scared to death if somebody put a gun in his hand.” 

“How about Andy, who drives the coach.?” asked Charles. 
“He was there, too.” 

Mr. Toddins shook his head. “No, I ’m afraid that ’s a false* 
trail, too. Somebody noticed you boys come m on the stage, 
figured you had money on you and followed you out of town 
tonight. I ’m afraid it ’s as simple as that.” 

He removed the steaming tea from the fire and poured glasses 
around, not forgetting Clem. “Much as I love Florida,” he re- 
marked sadly, “I must admit there are brigands aplenty — right 
here in the capital city. Small wonder, too, when you know 
the history of the country and see its mixture of French, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Indian, Negro and American. There ’s little law 
in any new country, so the bad ones come for a refuge.” 

Hart’s thoughts were still hazy, and the lump on his head was 
throbbing, but he was trying hard to think. “Could this have any 
connection with our land being where it is?” he asked. 

“I doubt it.” 

“But we thought one of the men was an Indian — ” 

“You thought so too?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well — it’s possible there’s some connection. Others who 
owned that tract have had trouble. But I don’t beheve anyone 
knows you ’re moving in as yet. I ’d keep it under my hat if I 
were you boys. Maybe you could even sell out and get another 
property.” 

Charles grasped eagerly at the thought. “Who would we see ?” 
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“Any of the newcomers here — ” 

“We don’t want to sell or trade,” Hart interrupted. “We 
talked that over earlier tonight.” 

“You ’re still for it.?” asked Charles, surprised. 

“Sure I ’m for it.” 

“Then I am too.” 

“Let ’s not talk any more about selling,” said Hart impatiently. 
“Wonder if we could go to bed now, Mr. Toddins.? We must 
'be up early so we can buy an outfit and get started.” 

“Sure, boy, sure,” agreed Mr. Toddins. “Getting outfitted 
takes time, too. Out with you, Clem, and get some sleep. I want 
you up at five to fetch some shoats. Mrs. Toddins, you look tired 
— get some rest. The excitement ’s over, so let ’s forget it and 
think about tomorrow.” 

■ In ten minutes ^he Eagles was dark. Charles lay awake in his 
cot, turning and tossing, unable to forget the night’s encoun- 
ter. He wished he had taken the advice of March-Gronville, 
who certainly had known what he was talking about. Even if 
the man was harmless as a tabby cat, he was alert to the dangers 
of the frontier city. 

The New Orleans boy glanced over at Hart, whose breath- 
ing was even and regular. What a fellow he had found for a 
partner! In a strange bed, in a strange house, in a strange city, 
far from home and friends, threatened with danger as the 
owner of the half section, already robbed and slugged less than 
an hour ago — and he could sleep as if he had spent a quiet day 
hoeing corn. 

Charles resolved that he would measure up to this friend if it 
took him years to do it. 


In the brilliant sunlight of morning, driving their mule hitched 
to their new wagon, on their way to their own acres. Hart and 
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Charles both felt in much better spirits. The incident of the 
night before seemed less ominous — more like robbery, pure 
and simple, as Mr. Toddins had said. 

The boys had their complete grubstake — staples enough to 
last several months; a tent, a small hand plow; various farm 
implements; enough seed corn for their first planting; two flint- 
lock rifles and shiny new hunting knives. 

Charles had unpacked a handsome pair of dueling pistols, 
and each boy wore one in his belt. They were elaborately dec- 
orated flintlock weapons, with both front and rear sights. Hart 
understood, from his partner’s careful handling of them, that 
they were among his cherished possessions and the gift was a 
further pledge of Charles’ friendship. 

While shopping, the boys had made a new friend — Barney 
Goodspeed, disabled ex-jockey, who sold them the inule. He 
talked to them for a long time at his livery stable and black- 
smith shop, invited them to his home, and wound up by throw- 
ing in a pup with their purchase. 

The dog was a black-and-white mongrel, small and without 
much hunting blood, but his brown eyes were friendly, and 
already he had accepted the boys as his masters. They named 
him Turk. 

“Our property must have good soil, anyway,” remarked Hart, 
“or it wouldn’t be considered a bone of contention. It can’t be 
huckleberry land, grown with blackjack trees, or swamp, or a 
waterless piece with only a lime sink — those are things to avoid 
in a deal, I ’m told.” 

“It ’s none of those,” Charles assured. “Mr. Toddins said it ’s 
as pretty a stretch as you ’ll find around Tallahassee.” 

As they drove southeast they noted thick undergrowth, mark- 
ing rich soil. Tangles of wild grapevine clambered up ancient 
pines and through hammocks of sturdy moss-hung oaks. Sap- 
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lings choked the dim trail. And when they found the first cor- 
ner of their land, they gazed across a fair fertile country. 

“It’s more than good!” exclaimed Hart. “It ’s everything we 
want! Look, there ’s an old peach orchard the Indians must have 
planted.” He pointed to a group of straggly peach trees, un- 
pruned and uncared for but draped with random, misty scarves 
of pink bloom. 

“No wonder they didn’t want to give it up!” remarked 
Charles. 

“Those trees look as if they hadn’t been touched for several 
seasons,” observed Hart. “I feel as if the Indians really have 
gone.” 

“I hope you ’re right.” 

Turk gave a short, sharp bark of sheer joy. Like the two boys, 
he was so engrossed in this new place that he had no ears for 
the stealthy crackle of a twig back along the trail. None of the 
three saw the figure astride a pony which had been following 
them for miles, keeping just out of sight around each trail bend, 
counting on the crunch of their wagon wheels to drown out 
any betraying sound. 

For an instant pony and rider paused, while the boys sur- 
veyed their acres, then vanished like shadows into the forest. 



‘‘The Oclockney and Tallahassee lands far exceed my expec- 
tations. Every vegetable cultivated here is luxuriant.” 

— J. L. Williams in a letter to Richard Keith Call, 

congressional delegate.- 




The boys made hasty plans for camping where they were. The 
spot lacked water, but they had brought some with them. 

“Tomorrow we can comb over this entire place,” said Hart, 
“select our permanent camp site and move there. Next day we 
can begin clearing.” 

“That sounds sensible,” agreed Charles, adding, “until I 
get to be more of a frontiersman, Hart, I ’m going to let you 
give the orders.” 

Hart was grateful. It would make things a world easier if he 
could chart their course, unhampered. “First thing then,” he 
suggested, “will be for you to unhitch the mule and hobble 
him. He can graze over there. I ’ll be looking around.” 

Charles grasped the mule’s rein, and Hart began a quick 
survey of the site. In a few minutes he had chosen the place for 
a tent — a needle-carpeted stretch on a little rise. There was an 
open space around it, where the sun filtered down pleasantly. A 
tent, a good meal tonight, a fire — they ’d feel as if they were 
at home. 

While he waited for Charles, Hart picked up a handful of 
pine cones and selected a weathered down pine which would 
make excellent firewood. With pleasure he noted the signs of 
wild life — on the ground the droppings of deer, a persimmon 
tree with bark scratched by the claws of possums, wild ducks 
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flying over, and two or three bees — clinging to the sunshiny 
spots — carrying minute loads of nectar to some hollow trunk. 
This forest would yield food. Already he had detected fruit, 
meat, honey — a man could live indefinitely on that. 

When Charles had unhitched and hobbled the mule they un- 
loaded tent, blankets, cooking pots, an ax and a few groceries. 
Although Charles was inept at helping pitch the tent, he did his 
best, and soon all the pegs were down, the ropes tight, and the 
brown peak taut and secure. 

“Now what?” asked Charles, his face ruddy with exertion. 

“You slash off some sweet bay twigs for our beds — that ’s a 
bay tree to the left. I ’ll cut some firewood.” 

While Charles cut bay boughs. Hart sent his ax biting into the 
bleached pine. It was tough, but well-weathered and fat. The 
ring of his blade sent back an echo from the forest. When he 
had cut and split enough wood for evening and morning, he 
stacked it into the hollow of his arm and carried it back to camp. 

Charles had already fashioned two pallets out of bay twigs. 
Together the boys built a fire and ate their supper. When they 
had finished. Hart glanced at the sun, slanting goldenly through 
the trees. 

“We ’ll just have time to look around a bit before dark,” he 
remarked. 

They threw dirt on the fire and started upstream. 

At sunset, in a grove of hardwoods, they came across a clear 
spring spurting out from among rocks to form a small chat- 
tering stream. Already the forest was dark, and chilly with the 
winds of night. At the boys’ approach an eagle rose from a tree- 
top and flapped off toward the pale moon. 

“Must be Pennitke Creek,” Hart exclaimed. “It ’s marked on 
our map. Look! Water, fine drainage, and none of those pesky 
scrub palmettos to grub out of the ground.” 
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Charles didn’t answer. He was staring downstream, un- 
aware of Hart’s enthusiasm. Suddenly he pointed. “Look!” 

Hart peered through the dusk, but could see nothing. “What 
is it.?” 

“Don’t know. It looks like a great big water wheel lying on 
the ground.” 

They approached it cautiously. In a few minutes they stood 
gazing down on their first sight of an old Seminole campfire. 
Logs had been laid on the ground like spokes of a wheel. The 
fire had been built where the logs converged. As a log burned, 
it was moved up.” 

Hart stared at it in amazement. “Well, that ’s an idea!” 

“Who do you suppose made it.?” asked Charles. 

“Indians.” 

“Indians!” 

“Sure — this place used to be full of them.” 

“Yes, of course,” Charles agreed reluctantly. 

“Furthermore, this fire isn’t very old. Look, the wood isn’t 
rotted at all.” Hart kicked at one of the logs to test its strength. 
“Yep — this log hasn’t been on the ground more than a few 
months.” 

“Then there are Indians here now!” 

“Maybe.” Hart made an effort to sound casual. He couldn’t 
afford to scare Charles. The boy had been so upset by the rob- 
bery that ordinary happenings had a sinister slant. Yet even 
Hart himself felt a prickling of the flesh at sight of this old 
fire. The dusk, the dense forest, the weird sunset all mingled 
to chill the blood. Even the whippoorwills beginning to call 
had a shrill frightened note to their loud cries. The thought 
there might be savages behind those tall trees, sifting through 
the shadows, creeping through the undergrowth, was not a 
happy one. 
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“Those birds !” whispered Charles, his throat dry. “That ’s the 
same call we heard last night — just before — could it be them 
again 

With an effort, Hart laughed aloud. “Those are real whip- 
poorwills. I ’m sure this time. I ’ve heard them up in New Eng- 
land, year after year.” 

Reassured, Charles laughed, too. “I ’m just getting jumpy, I 
guess. Let ’s go back to the tent. We ’ll want to get up early 
tomorrow.” 

Hart was ready, and the two of them hurried back over their 
trail. At the tent, they built a new fire and talked a while before 
going to bed. Then each boy took his blankets and lay down on 
the bay boughs. 

The excitement and efiort of the day had tired Hart and he 
dropped off immediately. He was sound asleep when someone 
shook him by the shoulder. 

“What’s that. Hart.?” came Charles’ voice, taut with fear. 
“Listen!” 

Hart strained his ears but could hear only the distant throb- 
bing of the whippoorwills and the creak of branches overhead 
as they swayed in the wind. Then, abruptly, came the quavering 
note of a screech owl, followed by another and another. 

“It’s Indians!” exclaimed Charles. 

“Indians, my eye!” Hart gave a laugh that echoed through 
the forest. “Why, it ’s nothing but owls. Come on, let ’s chase 
’em away!” 

He jumped up, ran outside, and sent the owlets flapping off. 
When he came back, Charles had put more wood on the fire 
and was sitting beside it, staring moodily at the red flames. 
“Thanks,” he said briefly, as Hart walked past him into the tent. 

“Better come to bed,” Hart advised. 
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“Later on,” Charles promised. 

He was still sitting there when Hart dozed oflf. 

In the morning, Hart found Charles curled up beside the ashes 
of the fire, dead asleep. He smiled to himself, feeling pity for this 
overfine young gentleman who had been plumped down in the 
wilderness. He had faith, though, in Charles, and believed he 
soon would harden enough to carry his share of the work. 

Without waking his partner. Hart cooked the breakfast hom- 
iny over an open fire. Then he nudged Charles with his boot. 

Charles’ eyes flew open and he sat bolt upright, staring wildly 
around. He looked ashamed when he saw the bright morning 
sun slanting across their forest and Hart laughing at him. 

“It ’s a different world,” he said. 

“Rested.?” 

“Pretty much.” 

Hart handed him a portion of hominy, and water in a gourd 
cup. “I ’m going to explore our property. I think we found our 
best cabin site last evening, but I want to be sure.” 

“I ’m going with you,” said Charles. 

Hart gave him a partnerly grin. It began to look as if Charles 
would grit his teeth and plunge into the job. Even if he was a 
rank tenderfoot now, he might have the makings of a real 
frontiersman. 

After breakfast, the boys tidied up, put out their fire, and 
started off to find the four corners of their land. 

“We won’t have any close neighbors,” Hart remarked as they 
trod a carpet of pine needles under lofty pines, “but I guess that 
won’t matter. It ’s nice to have neighbors help with log rollings, 
but if we don’t have help, we can raise a cabin' and barn by 
ourselves after the crop ’s in.” 
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“You bet we can.” 

The pine forest dwindled to a palmetto-fringed swamp and 
then led uphill through a maze of vine-strangled bushes and 
trees almost impossible to penetrate. Following animal trails, 
the two boys dodged between grapevines as round as their arms, 
magnolia trees with polished green-leather leaves, persimmons, 
poplars, gums, all strewn with woodbine, blackberry and jessa- 
mine. Thorn bushes caught at their clothing to stop them; pale 
sprays of flowering dogwood made them want to stop and just 
look. The tanager’s whistle, the sweet trill of a pine warbler, 
the kinglet’s vibrant “cheep” blended with the sough of the 
wind. 

As they topped a rise. Hart pointed ahead. “There ’s the spring 
we found last night.” 

Charles stared. The morning light showed not only one 
Seminole fire-wheel, but five or six of them, strung all up and 
down the creek and around the spring itself. “What do you 
think of that. Hart.?” he said at last. 

Hart tried to appear unconcerned. “Not much. Let ’s see how 
old they are.” 

Together the boys examined the fire remnants. Several of 
them were almost new, while others had been rotting on the 
ground for a year or two. 

“It looks as if this were one of their favorite spots,” pro- 
nounced Charles gravely. 

“Yes,” agreed Hart. 

“Maybe we ’d better find another place to camp,” suggested 
Charles. “There must be lots of other places.” 

Hart shook his head. “The fact that the Indians always come 
here means that this is the best spring anywhere around.” 

For a few minutes both boys were silent. “I have an idea,” 
Charles burst out. “Listen, Hart, if these fires are a few months 
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old — the newest ones, I mean — then they may have been used 
before Governor Duval got the reservation extended. With Big 
Swamp and the Hammock — besides their other land — they 
won’t want this.” 

Hart looked at Charles approvingly. “That ’s using your head. 
Anyway, no matter how it is, we ’ve got to show them we ’re here 
and that we ’re not scared. And we can’t be scared, either!” 

Charles nodded. “You ’re right again. Hart. And these fires 
don’t mean that the Indians live here. Maybe they just camp 
sometimes for a little hunting.” 

“That’s what I think,” stated Hart firmly. “So let’s look 
around our new camp site.” 

A little exploration showed blackberry tangles, grapes, wild 
sassafras and ground apples. A cloud of quail whirred into the 
air, and Hart whipped up his gun, but failed to make a hit. 

“I could eat a couple myself,” remarked Charles discon- 
solately. 

“Maybe we could hook a fish in this stream,” suggested Hart, 
as he reloaded. 

But Charles was staring at something else. “Hart — a rabbit!” 

The rabbit — a young one — had been hiding in its form. 
Now, with a leap, it bounded away, its white tail flashing. Hart’s 
aim was better this time. He went after his prey and brought 
it back dangling in his hand. 

With expert touch he skinned it, cut it up, spitted it over a 
little twig-and-cone fire, and the two boys ate it all. 

“The best meal I can remember,” announced Charles. 

“Rabbit ’s all right,” agreed Hart, “but wait till I roast us a 
wild duck. That ’s really eating.” 

When they had finished, the boys smothered their fire and 
explored for several hours longer. It was a rich countryside they 
found. Not content with surveying their own acres, they looked 
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beyond at dense oak hammocks, hardwood forests and swamps 
clogged with lilies. 

A half mile or so to the south, on one corner of their own land, 
they came to a wide cypress swamp. 

“No use trying to go around that,” said Hart, as they stood 
looking across the shallow water. “Our line ends somewhere in 
the middle of it. The wooded piece on this side belongs to us, 
but it looks to be about the same as the land right here. What 
do you say we skip it. 

Charles agreed. 

Late in the afternoon, they moved camp, breaking a trail for 
the wagon through the underbrush. As they sat before their 
fire that evening, within sound of the Pennitke’s murmur, they 
p lann ed their work for the next day. They would dig a trench 
around their tent in the morning to keep them dry in case of 
rain, unpack their belongings, and get settled. Then they would 
begin to clear and plant. 

After supper, Charles sat down for a moment on his bay-twig 
bed, and without knowing it dozed off, fully dreSsed even to 
his high boots and cap. 

Hart smiled to himself and cleaned up the supper things. Last 
night, when Charles refused to go to bed, he had been a little 
worried. If Charles couldn’t rest, he would never last on the 
frontier. For the hard physical labor that was necessary called 
for long, dreamless hours of sleep. 

Hart glanced toward the tent, at the firelight flickering on 
Charles’ unmoving boots, and chuckled. 

What with plowing and planting, the first two weeks fled by 
swiftly. The boys did not attempt to cut much timber, but 
planted their crop in any natural clearing, or even between 
the trees themselves. After the seeds were in the ground, they 
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would spend some time girdling — chopping a ring of bark 
away from each trunk so that the sap would not flow up- 
ward. Eventually the trees would die and weather where they 
stood. 

During this time, they had only one visitor — an Alabaman 
named Jonas Gladd, whose farm was only three miles away. 
He was a tall, angular fellow, dour and pessimistic, who had 
come to the promising new territory because he hoped even- 
tually to work his acres into a big plantation. 

At present his wife and five children supplied the only labor 
he could afford. The boys of the family helped with the planting, 
while the girls churned butter, dipped candles, and made soap 
in the makeshift ash hopper. 

“Seen any Indians ’round.?” Jonas asked, gazing somberly 
across the gourd of coffee which Hart and Charles had of- 
fered him. 

“Not a one,” Hart assured him. “Why?” 

“Certain times they ’s plenty of ’em,” gloomed Jonas. “This 
here land ’s part o’ some old Indian towns. The Indians gived 
’em to the government and promised they ’d move. When the 
time come to go, they was planting crops instead, so the govern- 
ment leaved ’em stay a little longer. When the time come to go 
again, their chief tried to get ’em to fight, but Gov’ner Duval 
got ’em to go. Seems, though, like they ain’t never give up this 
part of the country in their own minds.” 

“We ’ve heard that,” said Charles quickly, “but there aren’t 
any Indians here now.” 

“Who ’s been burnin’ them fires up the creek then?” 

Hart answered. “There may have been some Indians here a 
few months ago, but that ’s no reason to expect them again.” 

“Folks say me and you boys is crazy,” Jonas continued de- 
jectedly, “startin’ out here. Seems like this place is kind of 
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cursed. Ain’t nobody been able to stay on it yet. Fellow named 
Carter got drove out last year by Indians — burned out, kit and 
kaboodle.” Jonas stroked his baldish head tenderly. “Folks say 
he got half-scalped, too.” 

“We heard about him,” said Hart brusquely. 

“Man named Frawley got droved out ’head o’ Carter,” con- 
tinued Jonas glumly. 

“We heard about that too,” retorted Hart. “You aren’t scared, 
are you.? You aren’t going to give up your farm just on account 
of this talk, are you ?” 

Jonas shook his head emphatically. “Not me. I couldn t go if 
I was cryin’ for to. Everything we had went into this here place. 
We got to stay!” 

“We have to stay, too,” Charles assured him. 

Jonas gulped down his coffee and rose. “Got to go now. Don’t 
like to leave Grace alone too long over there. Grace has got a 
dreadful fear o’ Indians. Every so often she wakes up screamin’ 
in the night, dreamin’ a Creek or a Seminole has got her. Takes 
all the argument I can muster to get her back to bed.” 

“Drop over again, when you can,” urged Hart. “We ’re neigh- 
bors and we might as well be good friends. And if there ’s any- 
thing you need help on, let us know.” 

“You boys come over and see the nice crops I got,” answered 
Jonas. “And I ’d be obliged if you ’d let me know if you sight 
any Indians roamin’ round. Whether they ’re up to mischief or 
not, I ’d jest like to know when they ’re in the neighborhood. 
I ’ll do the same for you.” 

The boys agreed, and Jonas went swinging off through a 
forest trail, his rifle slung loosely under his arm. 

A few days later, about mid-afternoon, while Hart and Charles 
were plowing up ground for a new corn patch, Turk suddenly 
broke into a wild barking and ran toward the trail. Shading 
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their eyes, the two boys could see a riding horse tethered to a 
tree branch and an elegant gentleman picking his way toward 
them across the rough plowed ground. ® 

“Hey, Turk! Come back here!” shouted Hart, as he laid down 
the mule’s reins. 

Charles shaded his eyes. “It ’s Sir Thomas March-Gronville!” 

“Turk, come here!” Hart commanded. The dog was making 
a great fuss, growling savagely, and baring his teeth while the 
visitor fended him off with his gold-headed cane. “Come here 
and lie down, Turk. Here, I say!” 

Reluctantly the dog turned and slunk toward his master. 
March-Gronville laughed as he approached the boys. 

“Cannibalistic little pup, isn’t he.*^ I shouldn’t like to meet 
him alone at night.” 

“He ’s trying to defend us,” explained Charles. 

“A good trait in a dog,” Sir Thomas agreed. “And how have 
you lads been getting along?” 

“Fine, thanks,” replied Hart. “We’ve lots of work and we 
like it.” 

“How about a nice seat in the shade. Sir Thomas?” offered 
Charles. “Here ’s a down oak. And we ’ve good cold spring 
water to drink, or I can make you some coffee.” 

“Thank you, Charles. I ’ll have some of that spring water.” 

When he had taken a drink, March-Gronville broached the 
subject which had brought him. 

“Not that it ’s my affair — in fact, I presume I ’m bother- 
ing — but I feel I must again advise you. Since I was coming 
past this way, anyhow, on a mission for Lord Lowther of St. 
Augustine, it wasn’t difficult to stop, and my conscience won’t 
allow me to go on without speaking. Charles and I have mutual 
friends who would hold it against me if I failed to warn you 
of a real and tangible danger.” 
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Hart and Charles glanced at one another. 

“What is it, sir.^” asked Charles. 

Thej 5 r visitor mopped his dusty face with a purple-silk hand- 
kerchief and tapped the gold-headed cane on the ground. He 
seemed reluctant to begin. 

“Go ahead, sir,” urged Hart. “We 11 be grateful.” 

“Well, boys, it ’s this. Whether you know it or not, you ’re 
getting yourselves into trouble. No one can unearth treasure 
without incurring the enmity of lawless elements. Thieves will 
stop at nothing to regain their loot.” 

“Did you say treasure, sir ?” 

“Yes, Hart. Gold and pearls, I understand.” 

Both Hart and Charles laughed aloud. Of all the strange 
things that had happened, this was the strangest. Hart was first 
to speak. 

“Gold and pearls on Pennitke.?” 

“That ’s exactly what I mean.” 

“But you are mistaken, sir.” 

March-Gronville eyed him anxiously. “I ’m sorry you refuse 
to confide in me. Hart.” 

“He’s telling you the truth. Sir Thomas,” added Charles. 
“We never so much as thought of treasure.” 

“Say no more,” murmured March-Gronville abruptly. He 
rose, set down his cup and started away. 

“Please, sir,” called Charles. “Can’t you stay a while.? You ’ve 
just got here.” 

“Have lunch with us,” invited Hart. 

March-Gronville turned, mopped his hot face again, and 
surveyed them with hurt kindliness. “Not this time, thank you. 
But please remember — if you get into trouble, I ’ll be glad to 
help. Don’t mention our talk to anyone. Just come to me when 
you need a helping hand.” 
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He continued across the plowed furrows, leaving Hart and 
Charles with puzzled faces. 

“There certainly is something strange about this property,” 
observed Charles. “Mr. Toddins said there had been trouble — 
and Sir Thomas thinks we ’ve found treasure. What can it 
mean?” 

“Want to quit?” asked Hart somberly. 

Charles’ face reddened. “Listen, Hart, I ’m not that sort. I ’ve 
said I ’ll stay, and I will. Now, let ’s hear no more of your offers.” 

Hart laughed and Charles joined him. It was settled once 
more. They would stay on Pennitke. 

The next few months passed as uneventfully as if the boys were 
in settled New England. They almost forgot March-Gronville’s 
warning and his strange talk of treasure. Once Hart brought 
the matter up, but it seemed too absurd to take seriously. Charles 
said Sir Thomas must be a victim of his imagination. They left 
the matter there. 

It was fascinating to watch their Indian corn grow. It sprouted 
lushly under the hot southern sun and pushed upward like 
Jack’s beanstalk. The boys worked hard, toiling from daylight 
to dark in the outdoors. Their skins turned brown, their ap- 
petites waxed tremendous, and Charles’ slender body thickened 
with newly developed muscle. Under the two persistent axes a 
small clearing grew, the forest and its darkness receded. 

At first Hart had shouldered all the heavy tasks, but gradually 
Charles assumed his share. He learned to hunt, trap, fish and 
find his way through the woods. He proved especially proficient 
as a marksman and could bring down deer at a greater dis- 
tance than Hart. The heavy plow was difficult until he acquired 
a full set of calluses; from that time on he did his half of 
the plowing. 
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The forest had showed its claws to them. Once, breaking 
through a thicket, they had come full upon a bear, poised on his 
haunches while he nibbled tender palmetto buds. Angered at 
the interruption, he turned on the two boys. Although they 
shot at him, point-blank, he plunged ahead. There was only 
one thing to do — run— and they did, turning sharply and 
dodging among trees, thickets, and over fallen timber until 
their clumsy pursuer had lost them. 

Once, too, they had found a six-foot rattler sunning himself 
outside their tent flap. He had struck at Charles but failed to 
pierce the thick leather of his high boots. The reptile’s hide 
and ten rattles now decorated one wall of the tent. 

Even Turk had had his own little adventure. Intrigued by a 
midnight odor of musk from the creek, he dashed into a murky 
fight with an alligator, who managed to slit one of his ears and 
might have made a meal of him if Hart hadn’t come running 
with the rifle. A hasty shot caused the reptile to submerge and 
swim away. 

Jonas had been to visit numerous times. About the mosqui- 
toes, he said, “Smudge your tent afore you go to bed at night and 
keep the sides rolled down. Ef n that ’s too hot to suit you, jest 
let ’em bite. You ’ll get so ’s you don’t notice ’em after while, 
except after a big rain. They ’ll bite but won’t no swelling come.” 

After several attempts to smudge the tent, both boys had 
given up and let their cook-fire smoke do a halfway smudging 
job. After a while the mosquitoes ceased to bother them, just 
as Jonas had predicted. 

In spite of the fact that Pennitke was far from civilization, 
the boys encountered their own problems of philosophy. Hart 
brought home a baby rabbit that had been rained out of its nest, 
fed it, fashioned a bed of moss for it, and in no time had made 
a pet of the wary creature. It would sit on his hand, run up his 
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arm to his shoulder, and nestle inside the front of his homespun 
shirt. 

Charles liked the furry little fellow, too. Only Turk seemed 
disgusted at this project. 

“You know, that gives me a thought,” remarked Charles 
one evening as the boys were playing with their pet. “Turk ’s 
the only consistent one of us. He thinks rabbits are to eat — and 
he won’t change his attitude. We kill a rabbit one day and cook 
it over the fire. The next, we catch one and make it a member 
of the family.” 

Hart looked surprised. “I hadn’t thought of it that way.” 

The idea bothered him. He was unable to think it through. 
Often, in the rare moments when he wasn’t working, he tried 
to figure it out. Why should he feel affection for one rabbit, 
yet be willing to murder its brother for a meal.'’ It didn’t make 
sense. 

When the rabbit had grown large enough to care for itself in 
the forest, Hart turned it loose. Then the idea bothered him more 
than ever. He became reluctant to eat rabbit, fearful that he 
would shoot his pet without knowing. 

Charles laughed at him, but the feeling persisted. Here was a 
problem he could not solve, and it stuck uncomfortably in his 
mind. 

While the corn grew and began to tassel, the boys built a small 
cabin. It was not what either of them had envisioned, but time, 
material and a shortness of labor made compromise necessary. 
They consoled themselves with the thought that this one-room 
affair could be enlarged later. 

It was constructed of whole logs set upright in a ground 
trench, which was refilled with dirt to hold the logs firm. The 
chimney was of clay with twigs to give it body, and the roof 
was a rough framework thatched with palmetto leaves. Al- 
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though the boys planned to make a wooden door later, they 
hung a deerskin over the entrance for the summer. 

In spite of the cabin’s crudity, both Hart and Charles were 
very proud of it and moved in at once. Compared to the tent, it 
was snug and dry, yet roomy. On rainy days, Hart labored over 
a hide-bottom chair, thinking of the distant time when his 
mother could join him. He wished to have a comfortable bed 
and a table, too, before he wrote for her to come, and if possible 
a feather bed stuffed with down. She would bring her own 
homespun bedding and a spinning wheel to make whatever else 
was needed. 

Then, one hot evening in July, the trouble started. 



“Our cornhouses have been broken and plundered, our cattle 
killed, and our settlers driven from their homes, and threatened 
vv^ith ail the horrors of Indian cruelty. ... We must earnestly 
recommend that they (the Seminoles) be forthwith called to 
their boundary, and commissioners appointed to hold a new 
treaty with them, stipulating their immediate removal from the 
territory to the new country west of the Mississippi.” 

— From a memorial to Congress submitted by 
the Florida legislative council. 





Charles was oiling his boots in the guttering light of a tallow 
candle. Hart was figuring, with a crude goose-quill pen and 
pokeberry ink, just how big their corn crop might run. 

Suddenly Turk rose from his place in the corner. A growl 
rumbled in his throat, then his tail began to wag. 

“Must be Jonas,” said Charles, starting toward the door. 

Before he could draw aside the deerskin, an urgent fist yanked 
it back. Jonas stood in the candlelight, his eyes glazed with 
excitement and fear. “Indians!” he called breathlessly. “They 
burned my outfit complete! They’re spreadin’ over the coun- 
tryside — burnin’ — You boys harness your mule and git into 
Tallahassee quick ’s you can!” 

“Indians !” repeated Hart, still clutching the goose-quill pen. 
He thought of their new cabin, their maturing corn crop. 

“Don’t wait none!” cried Jonas. 

He ran back into the night. The boys heard him cluck to his 
horses, slap his reins sharply as the wagon creaked away. 

Hart and Charles scarcely moved. A drop of pokeberry ink 
dripped off Hart’s pen onto the foolscap. Charles let the deer- 
skin fall, stood motionless. 

“Indians!” he said at last. “They’re here!” 

His voice broke the spell for Hart. With madly beating heart 
he jumped up, ran outside. One look in the direction of Jonas’^ 
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cabin told everything. The sky was red and pulsating. Through 
the soughing of the night wind, he fancied he heard a war 
whoop. Turk, who had followed him, began to bark. 

“Hush, Turk.” 

Charles had come out, too. “You decide what we ’re to do. 
Hart,” he said quietly. “I ’ll stay or go.” 

A rush of gratitude warmed Hart. “We ’ll stay,” he said im- 
pulsively. “We ’ll take our guns and hide out in the woods. If 
they come, we ’ll — ” He didn’t finish. He didn’t know what 
two boys could do, against a horde of raiding Indians. Still, it 
was better to guard their house and crop than to run away. 
Maybe, if it were fired, they could save part of it. Staying was 
at least brave and steady, like standing by your ship. “We ’ll at 
least know what ’s happening,” he finished. 

“Good,” said Charles. 

They went back into the cabin, armed themselves with pis- 
tols, knives and ammunition. Then Hart pinched out the candle. 

“What’ll we do about Turk.?” Charles asked, as they stood 
there in the feverish dark. 

“I ’ll take him,” offered Hart, unhesitatingly. “You and I ’ll 
have to separate. But I ’ll take Turk. I can keep him quiet.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to let him roam free?” 

“He’d lead them to us.” 

“That ’s right, he would.” 

“I ’ll take him,” repeated Hart. “I can keep him quiet.” 

They stole out of the cabin, treading silently. The sky was 
overcast, but light from the distant fire outlined the tops of 
the' trees. Turk, sensing his masters’ caution, trotted noiselessly 
at their heels. 

Slowly they picked their way across the clearing, avoiding 
stumps and stray vines. Ahead of them the pine forest looked 
inky black. 
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“We ’d better head for the swamp,” whispered Hart. “There 
are more hiding places there.” 

Charles shuddered, thinking of alligators and water moc- 
casins. But his voice was steady as he answered, “Right.” 

To reach the swamp, with its welter of undergrowth and 
vines, it was necessary to go some distance through the pine 
forest. But when they entered the dark shadows under the 
pines, they could not see. 

As they threaded their way among the trees. Hart realized 
that they could never get through — they would spend too much 
time groping — perhaps get lost. A light would be necessary 
if they were to reach the swamp, and a light was out of the 
question. 

Hastily he cast around in his mind for another plan. They 
might shinny up a pine tree and hide among the moss-hung 
branches, far above. But these pines were ancient and broad 
trunked. Their lowest branches were high above the ground. 
They could never get to one of them. And there was no possible 
means of taking Turk. 

Instinctively Hart turned toward a nearby stretch of ham- 
mock land. The oaks would offer fair hiding. Desperately he 
wished that he could see as well as Turk. The little dog walked 
easily between the trees. Occasionally he pricked up his ears and 
growled softly as they startled some night-prowling creature. 

Something soft struck Hart’s cheek, and he jumped back. 
Then, with a feeling of relief, he knew what it was. A bit of 
Spanish moss, hanging low! They were coming to the oak ham- 
mock. 

Charles was only a few steps back. Hart paused to wait for 
him. His plans began to shape rapidly. 

“You, Charles, get up one of these oaks ahead!” he ordered. 
“Find a fork that ’s easy to lie in. You ’ll be there a long time. 
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When the Indians come, flatten yourself against a branch, and 
don’t move ! Remember the least little snap of a twig will draw 
them to you.” 

“Right,” agreed Charles. “And you.'”’ 

“I ’ll find a spot among the down timber, where I can hang 
onto Turk.” 

“How far into this hammock shall we go?” 

“Not far. We can sec better from the edge.” 

“All right. So long. Hart.” 

“So long, Charles. And remember, if the Indians find either 
one of us, the other one is to stay hidden. If they find me and 
Turk, you stay right where you are. We’d be two against a 
dozen. If they ’re in a killing mood, you couldn’t do any good. 
If they capture me, you can go for help. Governor Duval would 
be the man.” 

“Right,” said Charles again. 

He turned and vanished into the darkness. Hart could hear 
his footsteps for a moment, then the scraping of boots as he 
shinnied into an oak. 

“Come on, Turk,” Hart whispered. “We ’ve got to find a spot 
suited to pups.” 

He had hoped to find two down logs with a niche between 
them. But in the darkness, he could not discover a single piece 
of fallen timber. All at once he stumbled and half fell over one. 
It was a huge old tree, half-rotted and strewn with the debris of 
the forest — acorns, leaves, moss. With one hand, he picked up 
Turk. With the other he felt his way down to the first limb of 
the tree. It was good hiding from one side, fair from the second. 
The third side was exposed. 

Well, it was the best they could find. It would have to do. He 
snuggled down into the concealing notch and gathered Turk 
close. 
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The night was still, and except for a bit of sky that was murky- 
red, Hart could scarcely believe what was happening. Then he 
realized there was too much silence. The whippoorwills were 
not calling and all the customary night sounds were gone, as if 
the forest held its breath in panic. One cry he heard — it raised 
gooseflesh on him — the weird faraway whoop of a raiding 
Indian. 

For a long time he crouched there, on hands and knees, hold- 
ing the pup quiet. The cries multiplied and came nearer, the 
glow in the sky brightened. He could see the trees now, plainly. 
He dared not straighten up, nor let Turk roam. Some stray 
marauder might be slipping through the forest on silent feet, 
ahead of his fellows. 

What was it the old coach driver had called them — “swamp 
shadows ?” It was a good expression. They were just that. There 
was something else he had said, too, that bothered Hart. “Jest ’s 
you think you re shed of them, they pops up somewheres and 
murders a bunch of folks.” 

He couldn’t help wondering how it would feel to have a 
scalping knife at the roots of his hair, or a war club bashing 
through his skull. He tried to cast out these thoughts. He would 
have to be strong and crafty and calm. Daniel Boone had out- 
witted the Indians in Kentucky and Indiana a few years before. 
Governor Duval had done the same in Kentucky. Strong and 
crafty and calm — that ’s what they had been. That ’s what all 
men must be who chose the frontier for their homes. 

The glow was redder now, the cries closer. With sudden 
shock. Hart saw the forest was burning. Not content with de- 
stroying Jonas’ outfit, the Indians had fired the forest. Under a 
light breeze, the blaze was advancing slowly, and they were 
running before it. 

Impulsively Hart started to rise. He and Charles must light 
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backfires to save their crop. In their haste to build the cabin, 
they had not cleared firebreaks, nor even kept down the tall 
weeds in the clearings. 

A sound of pounding hoofs made him duck back behind his 
log. A second later something leaped squarely over him and 
sped onward. Deer! Fleeing before the fire and the crazed Semi- 
noles. 

A torturing thought came. Could he and Charles stay in 
hiding till danger was past? Or would the heat of the burning 
forest trap them, as it trapped woods animals? 

Other woods creatures began to flee past — first a rabbit, 
then a pair of squirrels. As the blaze came closer, the panic 
increased. A lumbering coon hurried past. Wood mice darted 
with a faint rustle through the grass. A night-roosting bird flew 
out of his tree, chirping in terror. 

Hart had no ear for these noises. He was listening to the In- 
dians. They were close now, coming along the margin of the 
swamp. 

Through the notch of a small limb, he saw them suddenly, not 
thirty feet away, running like madmen. Each one carried a flam- 
ing branch. At every thicket and vine tangle, one of them thrust 
down his torch, starting a new fire. There were fires everywhere, 
crackling up through the dry underbrush. More fires than Hart 
and Charles could ever extinguish, even if they dared try. The 
forest was light as day. 

Turk’s small body was tense and shaking inside the crook of 
Hart’s arm. The dog’s floppy ears were pointed straight up, 
straining to catch every sound. A growl rumbled deep in his 
chest. 

“Quiet, boy!” whispered Hart. 

The Indians whirled past — six, eight, ten, an even dozen 
of them — yelling and whooping, their half-naked bodies glis- 
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tening with sweat. Hart held his breath. They were going past! 
They were heading for the ford above the cabin. 

In his excitement he had relaxed his grip on Turk. Now, with 
terrifying abruptness, the little mongrel broke loose. Straight 
toward the cavalcade he darted, paused a few feet from it and 
barked wildly. A burning brand hit him and he yelped with 
pain. Another missed him by inches. Then a tomahawk struck 
sharply through his skull and felled him without a sound. 

It all happened so quickly that Hart could neither think nor 
feel. As the Indians swarmed toward him, looking for the dog’s 
master, he had only time to flatten himself beside the log and 
draw a bit of moss over his shoulders. 

The leaves rustled, the forest around him rang with angry 
cries. Torches flickered under his closed eyelids. At every instant 
he expected a tomahawk to cleave the back of his neck. He 
prayed silently, thinking his life was over. 

How long he lay there, he never knew. It seemed a hundred 
years. Then, as abruptly as they had come, the Indians disap- 
peared. He could hear them going, back toward the swamp, 
across the ford. Light again flickered strongly under his eyelids, 
and looking up, he discovered the forest in flames around him. 

He jumped to his feet. Better to be slain with a tomahawk 
than be roasted alive. 

“Charles!” he shouted. 

Charles was just dropping out of his tree into a burning patch 
of underbrush. He stopped a second to beat out the fire that 
smouldered in his leggings, then ran toward his partner. 

“The creek!” gasped Hart. 

The smoke was suffocating. It blinded and strangled them. 
Charles tripped and fell, but Hart jerked him back on his feet. 
Weaving and stumbling, they moved toward the creek. 

Hart had planned a quick soaking in the water, then a push 
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across to the trail. Their cabin was gone now. Nothing could 
stop this fire — surely not two boys. They ’d be lucky to get out 
alive. 

In their panic they failed to notice a sudden sharp rumble of 
thunder, and the first few spatters of rain. A heavy wind soughed 
through the woods, scattering burning leaves, and sucking new 
life into the fire. Then, abruptly, the rain came. Like a cloud- 
burst. 

Long before they reached the creek, the two boys were wet to 
the skin. The woods around them were smoking and black, 
save where fire had penetrated the heart of a resinous pine and 
burned there, protected. By the half light of these melancholy 
torches. Hart looked at his partner. Charles’ face was black with 
soot and gleaming with rain. His dark hair, ordinarily so sleek, 
was a twisted mat of twigs, leaves and soot. 

“Can you make it to the cabin, Charles ?” 

“Of course.” 

They were sure the hut had been fired. Just how much of it 
had burned before the rain, they had no notion. They were 
almost upon it before they saw it, in the darkness that over- 
hung the clearing. Hart’s eyes searched it for burning embers. 
But there were none. The place looked dark and whole. 

“They missed it!” he breathed. 

“They didn’t fire it at all!” 

“Or else it didn’t catch.” 

“We ’re lucky!” 

They entered the cabin. The air of the room was warm, and 
almost free of the acrid smoke outside. The fresh smell of their 
bay-twig beds came to them. It seemed unutterably good to have 
a home just then. Charles advanced to the table and fumbled 
for the candle. 

“Don’t light it,” Hart advised. “It isn’t safe yet.” 
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Charles dropped the tallow stub. 

“Let ’s see if the crop ’s spoiled.” 

They went outside again. It was impossible to tell, in the dark- 
ness, just what was left. But the field nearest the cabin was still 
there. The two boys could reach out and feel the corn stalks of 
which they were so proud. 

“We re lucky!” exclaimed Charles again. 

“Yes,” agreed Hart. “Except for Turk.” 

“Poor Turk.” 

There in the cornfield that had been spared by a freak of 
weather, under the still-black sky, the boys experienced their 
first bitter woe — the loss of Turk. With it was born a hatred 
of the Seminoles, who hitherto had seemed like terrifying but 
vague “swamp shadows.” 

“1 11 get Turk now,” spoke Hart. 

He returned in a short while with the small draggled body of 
their canine friend. Charles had brought a spade and shovel from 
the cabin, and together they dug a hole near the field where 
Turk had followed them so devotedly from furrow to furrow 
during plowing, planting and hoeing time. 

“Makes me feel as if this place was really ours, not theirs — 
putting him here,” observed Hart, as they tamped down the 
earth over the dog’s grave. 

Charles agreed. “Makes me want to get even.” 

“There ’s plenty of time for that. That is, if you ’re going to 
stay, after this.” 

Charles was slow in answering. “I’m beginning to think 
there ’s really something to this talk about the Indians wanting 
our land,” he said at last. “If we had any sense, I suppose we ’d 
pick up and leave.” 

“I ’ll never leave,” said Hart grimly, “long as this cabin ’s here 
and I can aim a gun.” 
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'‘Nor I/’ added Charles quickly. 

“You do what you want. I ’m staying here/’ said Hart. 

“I ’ll stick it out with you.” 

“Good,” said Hart. “Things are bound to take a turn for the 
better. But if they don’t — I’m ready to fight.” 

The storm was passing as quickly as it had come. A jagged 
black cloud tore apart and showed the moon. In its light the 
long rows of corn were visible. It was trampled in some places, 
but most of it was still standing. 

“What’ll we do tomorrow.^” asked Charles. 

“Clear up,” said Hart. “We ’ll make this place look as if it had 
never seen an Indian.” 



New goods advertised in a Tallahassee newspaper in 1828: 
Cassinetts, cassimeres, flannels. 

Vestings of buff^ Valencia, Toilnett, Swansdown, plain and 
figured silk and Marseilles. 

Bombazettes, bombazines, ginghams and calico. 

Irish linens and linen cambricks. 

Work’d capes, flounces and fringes. 

Long and short kid gloves. 

White satin shoes. 

Saddles, bridles and martingales. 

School books, quills, slates, etc. 

Candlesticks and snuffers. 

Soap, candles, salt, indigo, allum, coperas, spices. 

Stub and twist, patent breech’d percussion guns and rifles. 
Pistols, dirks, powder, shot and lead. 





EL\rt tied the last bundle of pelts — deer, coon, lynx and panther 
— onto the high-sided wagon, already overflowing with Indian 
corn. 

‘‘We ought to be staked till the cotton goes to market — 
maybe longer,” he calculated, squinting one eye. “Be sure you 
collect for the last load, too.” 

“I will.” Charles turned from his place in the driver’s high 
seat and looked at the load with deep satisfaction. He was think- 
ing that last year he had been a tenderfoot, who hardly knew 
corn from oats. 

“Well, so long, partner,” said Hart. “You ’ll be back tomorrow 
night ?” 

“Easy. I ’ll unload this stuff tomorrow — maybe tonight — 
and get your boots and the supplies. I can eat supper with the 
Toddins and pick up the news in Tally.” 

“Stay another day if you want.” 

“No thanks. I ’ll be home by sundown.” 

He clucked to the mule. The heavily loaded wagon moved 
slowly across the clearing and turned onto the Tallahassee trail. 
Charles looked back toward Hart. There was something lonely 
about his partner, standing in front of the cabin with the forest 
rising around him. He wished he had made Hart drive this 
load into town. But it was too late now. 

The ride was long and slow. Charles whiled away the time 
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by singing and whistling to himself. As he thought back over 
the months, life seemed very good. Their first crop was har- 
vested and on the way to market. They had a cabin — crude but 
snug against the weather. The sun was warm, the air golden — 
and soon he would be rubbing elbows with people in Tal- 
lahassee again. The last thought pleased him greatly. He never 
in his life had lived away from people, and the isolation of their 
acres had begun to gnaw at him. 

Early in the afternoon, he was surprised to see a spotted pony 
top the rise ahead of him. Its rider, an Indian, pulled up his 
mount sharply at sight of the wagon. For an instant horse and 
rider stood silhouetted against the blue sky. Then the pony 
whirled and darted into the woods. 

Alarmed, Charles sat bolt upright. The rider’s strange action 
seemed ominous. Holdups were common, and the wagonload 
of corn and peltry would make a good haul. 

With one hand he grabbed the whip out of its socket and gave 
the mule a sharp cut. With the other he reached for his rifle. The 
outfit lunged ahead, the wagon bouncing unevenly, jolting furs 
and rattling the corn. 

Charles watched the woods for sign of the Indian. But there 
was nothing. The gunshot he expected did not come. 

The mule slowed as the rise became steeper. Charles glanced 
backward. What he saw made him laugh aloud. A rod or so to 
the rear, the Indian pony had come out of the timber and was 
galloping away as if pursued, 

‘'‘Whew!” he exclaimed to himself. “Guess we scared him 
that time!” He laid down his rifle, took out a handkerchief and 
wiped the beads of sweat off forehead and lip. His hand shook 
a little. But in a few minutes he was whistling again. 

It did not occur to him that the Indian was headed toward 
their own cabin and acres. 
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The rest of the trip was uneventful, and in the late afternoon 
Charles drove his mule up the main street. He smiled to himself 
as he remembered his own shock, that first day, at sight of the 
settler’s wagon. Here he was, a farmer himself, and not at all 
ashamed of his settler’s clothes and set of calluses. 

There were several new stores in town, and lots of new faces. 
On the front of Phineas Fogarty’s haberdashery, Charles saw a 
crudely lettered sign announcing fancy vests, pantaloons, coats, 
boots and hose, straight from New York. He decided to buy 
Hart’s boots there and perhaps a thing or two for himself. 

As he passed the livery stable, Barney hailed him and Charles 
halted the wagon. 

“How ’s the mule servin’ you.?” Barney asked. 

“Fine,” Charles assured him. “What’s the news.?” 

Barney scratched his head reflectively. “They’re startin’ a 
survey for the cross-state canal.” 

“High time,” commented Charles. “Maybe some of those 
pirates down around the Keys will starve to death. What else.?” 

“Not much. A couple of floggings.” 

“Slaves, you mean.?” 

“No — Indians. For bein’ off the reservation. It ’s a law, you 
know. Thirty-nine stripes on the bare back. Their rifles was 
taken away, too.” 

Charles was indignant. “Serves ’em right!” he exclaimed. 
“Maybe they ’ll learn to keep their treaties.” 

“They sure ain’t been doin’ it,” remarked Barney. 

“Any parties lately.?” 

“Church had a sociable last night.” 

Charles looked disappointed. “Wish I’d known. I’d have 
come a day earlier.” 

“Say, wait,” said Barney. “I ’ve got a copy of the Florida In- 
telligencer in here.” 
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He ran inside the shop and came back with a weekly news- 
paper which had been started the February before. Charles took 
it eagerly. 

“Thanks, Barney. That ’ll help me catch up on things. Guess 
I better get this corn to the mill now. See you later.” 

Charles drove to the mill and helped unload the wagon. 
While he waited for the miller to weigh the corn and figure out 
the value of the furs, he read the newspaper. 

He read every item on the four pages. A sloop carrying a 
cargo of salt, en route from New Providence, had been wrecked 
by a hurricane on the east coast. Land was being sold in Quincy, 
a new Florida city. Two travelers said they had been robbed 
on the highway by Indians. A Mrs. Evans of Georgia laid claim 
to a family of Negro slaves now living on the Seminole reserva- 
tion. A trader reported that a masked bandit, wearing a long 
black cape, had robbed him — 

Charles crumpled the paper suddenly. The bandit in the 
cape! The same bandit they had met in Tallahassee the night of 
their arrival. He must go at once to the newspaper office to get 
further details of the holdup. Perhaps between himself and the 
trader they could furnish a better description of the man. 

“Here ’s your money, young man, for this load and the last 
one,” said the miller, handing Charles a sheaf of bills. “And 
here ’s the way I figured it.” 

Charles glanced hastily at the figures. “All right, sir. Thank 
you.” 

He stowed the money in a small leather bag and tucked it in 
his hip pocket. “Where ’s the Intelligencer office, sir.?” 

“Right over there.” 

Charles hurried over to the building but found the door locked 
and a note saying, Bac\ at noon tomorrow. He realized sud- 
denly that it was evening. 
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He drove down the main street, and seeing a light in Fogarty’s, 
stopped the mule and went inside. The shop was piled high with 
bales and boxes of apparel, not yet unpacked. Mr. Fogarty him- 
self, a fussy little man with the pallor and bent shoulders of a 
tailor, was working busily but seemed unable to bring order out 
of the confusion. 

A pair of boots, please — good and stout,” said Charles. He 
reached into his pocket for an outline of Hart’s foot, which they 
had traced the evening before. “To fit this.” 

The man brought a sturdy pair of boots that seemed the right 
size. 

“I ’ll take those,” agreed Charles. “And a vest for myself.” 

Although he no longer yearned for his old life, he could not 
resist fingering the soft cashmeres and admiring the fashionable 
embroidery on the vests. No one could call him a dandy now, but 
he had verged on it once, in New Orleans, and the elegant 
clothing brought a twinge of homesickness. 

He hesitated between a vest of figured silk and a smooth 
swansdown, deciding finally upon the silk. It would be of no use 
at the farm, but he had hopes of wearing it in Tallahassee. His 
elegant suit, which he had worn on the stagecoach, was in 
storage at T he Eagles, ready to don for any social occasion. 

“You look very handsome in it, sir,” the merchant assured 
him. “I see that you ’re a gentleman. How about one of these 
very fine garments over here?” 

“No thanks, sir. I was a gentleman, but now I work for the 
money I spend.” 

Mr. Fogarty clucked softly in sympathy. “It ’s hard to give up 
the fine things.” 

“I ’m not minding it.” 

“Might you — ” began Mr. Fogarty hopefully, “might you be 
interested in a position? I need someone to unpack this mer- 
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chandise and wait on trade. And I wouldn’t dare trust these fine 
materials to anyone but a gentleman. The pay wouldn’t be 
large — ” 

But Charles was shaking his head. “No, thank you. I ’ve plenty 
to do.” He explained that he and his partner were farming. 

“Indeed,” commented the little man. “Well, I ’m sorry you 
can’t work for me, but 1 wish you luck.” 

Charles paid for his purchases and left the store. Outside he 
almost bumped into Sir Thomas March-Gronville. Sir Thomas 
was wearing a foppish pair of silk breeches and one of the very 
swansdown vests which Charles had admired. 

“My boy, my boy ! How glad I am to see you !” He held out his 
hand, and Charles shook it warmly, glad to see Sir Thomas, too, 
after so long a time. He remembered that March-Gronville had 
been right about their land being dangerous territory — al- 
though there had been no sign of the strange treasure. 

“And how are things going.?” March-Gronville asked, beam- 
ing. 

“Well enough now, thank you, sir,” replied Charles. “I sup- 
pose you ’ve heard about our Indian trouble.?” 

“That I did,” acknowledged the older man. “And I was most 
unhappy. Fortunately your losses weren’t great — so I was told. 
You ’re still working the place.?” 

“Oh, yes. We lost very little. They fired the woods around us, 
but the rain saved our cabin.” 

March-Gronville patted Charles on the shoulder. “The gods 
have been watching over you, Charles. And now, to celebrate 
your visit to town, what do you say we dine together .? Or have 
you had dinner.?” 

“No, sir, but — ” Charles was about to refuse, thinking he 
would go to The Eagles, but March-Gronville held up his hand 
for silence. “Now, don’t say 'no,’ for what I ’m going to offer you 
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is a real feast at the Savoy, with roast suckling pig — cooked 
whole with an apple in the pig’s mouth. I should guess that pork 
would interest you, after living on wild game. Besides the heavier 
foods, they serve jellies, floats and syllabubs of the most deUcate 
variety.” 

“All right,” agreed Charles readily, excited at thought of 
such a meal after their months of crude fare. “But I must leave 
the mule and wagon at Barney’s.” 

He arranged to meet March-Gronville at the Savoy, and 
within half an hour they were sitting together in the cafe. Sir 
Thomas had ordered tea, with careful instructions that the dry 
leaves should be brought to his table along with boiling water, 
so that he could supervise the infusion himself. 

When they came, he poured water into the pot and timed the 
steeping period, laying his gold watch on the table beside bim. 

“Tea must be steeped exactly the right number of minutes,” 
he informed Charles, “or the flavor loses its sprightly quality and 
becomes astringent. Also, the essential oils are lost. What is your 
favorite tea, Charles?” 

“I ’m afraid tea is just tea to me, sir.” 

“Indeed!” Sir Thomas raised his eyebrows. “Well, Charles, 
you are missing a great deal. But I have ordered a cup for you 
and we ’ll savor this excellent drink.” 

He glanced at the watch, put it back in his pocket and poured 
the brew, sniffing at its steam with appreciation. His left hand 
slid into a pocket of his coat and drew out two tiny dried frag- 
ments, one of which he dropped into Charles’ cup, the other into 
his own. As the boy watched, the crushed and formless particle 
opened into a flower, which floated lightly on the surface of the 
liquid. 

“Delightful ceremony, is it not ?” said Sir Thomas. “The flower 
is a Chinese dried aster. Do you like its faint bitterness ?” 
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“Very pleasant,” agreed Charles. 

March-Gronville hailed a waiter. “Bring us a deck o£ cards.” 
And to Charles, “I’m sure you’ll humor an old fellow who 
likes his cards a little too well.” 

Charles nodded. He was in an amiable mood, and besides, he 
played cards rather skillfully. The deck was brought, March- 
Gronville shuffled and dealt. 

Two loiterers around the cafe had paused in back of Charles 
to watch the play. Charles, only half aware of them, noticed they 
crowded imcomfortably close. Suddenly one jostled the other. 
There were angry exclamations. A heavy body careened into 
Charles’ chair, turning it over. Charles’ cards spilled onto the 
floor as he grasped the table edge to keep from falling. 

March-Gronville jumped to his feet, eyes furious. “Stop it! 
Stop this disturbance 1” He seized his cane and brought its gold 
head down across a stout shoulder. Charles heard a scuffling and 
glimpsed the two men dodging out a back door. 

Sir Thomas jerked down his sleeve, leaned the cane against 
a chair, and seated himself again. “These incidents are the in- 
escapable woes of the frontier,” he said resignedly. “Where one 
must deal with human trash, one must be firm. Your play, I 
believe, Charles.” 

Amazed at the incident, but feeling it best to say nothing, 
Charles picked up his cards and carried on the game. At the 
end of it, March-Gronville gathered the deck together and 
added up the score. 

“You did very well, Charles. I owe you a small sum — twenty 
cents.” 

Charles laughed. He had been worried that he might lose more 
than he could pay comfortably — and he knew Hart would not 
approve of playing for money. The twenty cents dissolved his 
feeling of guilt. 
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March-Gronville tossed the coins onto the table and Charles 
pocketed them. He reached around to reassure himself that 
the money bag was still safe, and found the hip pocket flat. In 
panic, he explored another pocket — all his pockets. The bag 
was gone. 

“My money!” he exclaimed, white faced. “It’s gone, sir.” 

March-Gronville stared. “Money! Are you carrying money, 
Charles, after all I Ve told you 

“The crop money,” Charles explained miserably. 

“Lad, lad!” groaned the older man. “But wait — look on the 
floor.” 

Charles stuck his head under the table. “No, sir, it isn’t here.” 

Sir Thomas glanced toward the door where the two men 
had vanished. “Then I think I know what happened,” he said 
darkly. “Wait here.” 

He stalked toward the bar, found the proprietor and carried 
on a brief, whispered conversation. Both looked toward the 
door. The proprietor shook his head. The Englishman walked 
back to his table, his face puckered with anxiety. 

“Those two Indians are unknown here, Charles. Come, we 
must get the marshal after them.” 

Charles looked up at him, still bewildered. “You think — 
during the scuffling — ” 

“Undoubtedly. Pockets can be picked easily, so I’m told, 
when one’s attention is diverted by jostling. I should have been 
more alert to what was going on.” 

Charles sat quietly, looking straight ahead. He could imagine 
Hart staring at him with contempt. That money had been a 
magnificent trust. It was gone. 

“Would you know either of them, sir ?” 

March-Gronville shook his head. “I can say they were Indians 
— that ’sail.” 
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Two or three men had left the bar and gathered around to 
see what was going on. 

“Boy’s money gone?” one asked. 

Sir Thomas nodded. “I ’m taking him to the marshal.” 

“You won’t catch those Seminoles. They were strangers. I 
know most of the Indians hereabouts.” 

Charles got up and pushed his way past the men, ignoring 
March-Gronville’s command to wait. He wanted to be by him- 
self so he could think the thing out. Scarcely knowing what he 
did, he opened the cafe door and went outside. Dusk was creep- 
ing over the streets and whippoorwill calls came from the sur- 
rounding forest. 

Charles neither saw nor heard. At the first side street he struck 
into the woods. Scrub palmettos caught and tore at his leggings. 
A snake darted out from under his feet. He was unaware. A 
terrible shame gripped him. Not only had he lost the remainder 
of his own cash but the money for the crop. Their months of 
work were wasted. 

He sat down on a fallen log and let his head drop forward 
into his hand. At first his thoughts would not turn away from 
the simple fact that he had lost Hart’s money. Then he began to 
wonder what he could do. It seemed clear he could not go back. 
He could not face Hart. He never could face him. Not until he 
could return the crop fund. 

Recovering it was impossible. He had no faith in Sir Thomas’ 
plan for telling the marshal. He had no personal funds left with 
which to repay Hart. He could not borrow. Yet he must some- 
how make up the loss. If it took a lifetime, he must make it up. 

The moon moved across the sky, lacing the forest with a pat- 
tern of black shadow that was eerily beautiful. An owl lit near 
Charles and moved off with a frightened flutter. Wood mice 
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rustled the leaves and a ’possum ambled past, his close-set eyes a 
dim, baleful green. 

Still Charles sought for some honorable way out of his trou- 
ble. Suddenly it popped into his mind that he could get a job. 
Then he could give the money back to Hart. Instantly he remem- 
bered the haberdasher’s offer. He could work there, sell clothes. 
He would live on nothing. If necessary, he could shoot game in 
the woods for food. In not too long a time he could save up 
money to repay Hart. 

Their cotton crop ? The thought brought a new twinge. Hart 
would have to pick it as best he could. He would have the entire 
profit. 

It was a poor solution, but it comforted Charles. In no time 
at all, he had laid his head on the log and was sound asleep. 



“The United States will take the Florida Indians under their 
care and patronage and will aflord them protection against all 
persons whatsoever.” 

— Article III, Treaty of Fort Moultrie. 




As HART watched the wagon turn a bend of the trail, he wished 
he were taking the trip. He hankered to see and talk with people. 
On an earlier visit, Charles had brought back all sorts of news. 
He had attended a barbecue and met lots of young people. He 
had heard about the wedding of Colonel Murat to a grandniece 
of George Washington. And he had listened to stories of ‘In- 
dian troubles” from every boundary that divided white race 
and red, besides rumors that the Seminoles would be sent west 
of the Mississippi at once. 

The talk of Indian removal pleased Hart, who now believed 
that peace was impossible while the Seminoles remained in 
Florida. Only a short time had passed since the Treaty of Fort 
Moultrie, which guaranteed them twenty years’ residence in 
their native state, but many whites were saying that Indian 
violations of the treaty nullified the whole agreement. 

Hart would have liked to discuss this matter with Mr. Tod- 
dins and some of the older residents, but a secret project of his 
own had kept him at the cabin. A few weeks before he had 
noticed a wispy column of smoke rising above the trees to the 
south. He had watched, afraid of forest fires. But the wisp dis- 
solved into thin air and he had decided it was from a campfire. 

He was not particularly worried. Woodsmen occasionally 
wandered through — he and Charles had entertained four of 
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them that summer — and even a stray Indian hunter was no 
cause for alarm. But three days ago something more had oc- 
curred. As he was out gunning for turkey, a doe came crashing 
through the underbrush ahead, crossed Hart’s path and dis- 
appeared into the woods. She was running uncertainly, near 
exhaustion, her eyes bulging with terror. An Indian arrow shaft 
protruded from her neck. 

Hart had stepped off the trail, behind a thicket, expecting a 
hunter in pursuit of the deer. But no one came. Thoughtfully 
he went back to the cabin, saving his turkey hunt for another 
day. He had not mentioned the smoke to Charles, and now he 
did not tell him about the deer. 

The two incidents became linked in his mind. Somewhere off 
south — in the area he and Charles had not explored fully be- 
cause of swamplands blocking the way — an Indian was living 
and hunting. Perhaps several Indians. Hart intended to find out» 
while Charles was gone, exactly the situation. 

He stepped back into the cabin, loaded his rifle and pistol, 
and stuck his knife into his belt. Then he headed south, toward 
the eastern border of the swamp. 

The terrain gradually sloped downward until Hart faced the 
watery stretch which had formerly barred their exploring. 
Moss-laden trees, overgrown with vines, grew in the shallow 
lagoons, which were studded with lily pads. From a broad 
patch of sawgrass at the margin of the swamp a blue heron flew 
up and flapped away. 

Hart turned to the left, skirting the water in a wide semicircle 
until the swamp lay almost between him and the cabin. Trav- 
eling uphill now, he moved more cautiously, looking for signs 
of the stranger he believed camping there. 

Suddenly something flicked against his cheek, and he started. 
But it was only the tail of a bright-green lizard, brushed off a 
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leaf onto his shoulder. As he gazed down at it, the little crea- 
ture lost its emerald hue and turned grayish brown. 

''There you are, fellow,” he said, transferring the tiny thing to 
a tree trunki> “You needn’t bother to change colors again — you 
just match now.” 

Although he tramped all morning and most of the afternoon, 
he found nothing that would bear out his theory of an alien 
tenant near the half section. But at sunset, homeward bound, 
he came across his first clue. 

As he was rounding the swamp, followiag a deer trail, he 
noticed hoofprints larger than those expected. He knelt to exam- 
ine them. Plainly they were not cloven, like the marks of deer. 
They were pony tracks, he realized excitedly — Indian pony. 

He stood up, staring along a tangent trail, where the prints 
disappeared. This was the path he must follow. But his spirits 
fell as he noticed how fast the shadows of evening were gath- 
ering. In half an hour the woods would be dark. It would be im- 
possible to follow a trail. He would have to come back tomorrow. 

Aware that while he was examining the hoofprints, his quarry 
might be spying on him through interlacing vines. Hart glanced 
quickly around. He could see no one, but did not feel reassured. 
With hand on his belt gun he hurried toward home. 

Next morning he set out again. This time he had a lead to 
follow, and his sense of foreboding deepened. But if there was 
something sinister here, he must know about it. If, perhaps, a 
friendly Indian were making camp for a short time — even 
against the law that said Seminoles must not leave their reserva- 
tions without a permit — it was best to know that also. 

Following yesterday’s route, he skirted the swamp until he 
came to the tangent path. He was surprised to find the hoof- 
marks gone — brushed over with a leafy branch which had 
obliterated even bird prints. Nothing showed along the trail 
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except the mark of a land turtle dragging its shell, its tail cut- 
ting a straight line down the middle of the blurry impression. 

Hart’s first impulse was to duck for cover. The person who 
had brushed shut that trail might be close by, leveling a gun. 
But a second thought told him he was safe. The turtle had made 
his laborious way here since the erasure and was no longer in 
sight. Further, if anyone had prepared an ambush, he would 
have left the tracks — instead of brushing them over — to draw 
Hart along the trail. Whoever blotted them out thought he was 
hiding them effectively. Perhaps he had come across Hart’s 
footprints of yesterday and was trying to keep out of sight until 
the forest was his own again. 

Having reasoned that out. Hart started along the narrow 
deer path. He not only watched the trail ahead and the forest 
around him, but listened for the scolding of squirrels or the 
alarm cry of birds. 

For several rods the way seemed utterly peaceful. The sun- 
light hardly penetrated, but its warmness filtered through onto 
graying oaks, aromatic sweet bay trees, and the clambering, 
throttling mass of vines that flourished everywhere. A painted 
bunting flashed its glowing colors through the underbrush, 
redbirds sang boldly in the treetops, and a downy woodpecker 
strummed loudly against a trunk. No sign of a disturbance ex- 
cept the agitation Hart himself was causing as he moved along. 

Some hundred feet ahead a squirrel broke into angry chat- 
tering. Then several birds took flight in Hart’s direction. With- 
out waiting for verification of the alarm,' Hart slid quietly to 
the right of the trail and crouched there, shielded by under- 
growth. In a few seconds he heard the slow thud of a pony’s 
hoofs, coming his way. 

Hand on his belt gun, he waited. The hoofbeats slowed. He 
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could tell exactly where the pony was by the flight of birds 
away from it. Closer and closer it came. He was afraid suddenly 
that the pony, traveling at a walk, would shy at him, as at a snake 
or any obstacle. But it was too late to move farther back into the 
brush. The birds directly over Hart sounded their alarm calls 
and fluttered to safer boughs. The hoofbeats were abreast of his 
hiding place. 

Through leaves and interlacing branches, Hart saw a* brown 
and white pony bearing a huge Seminole. The man was dozing, 
and his pretty little mount was going slower and slower. Hart 
noticed that the pony had an odd brand on its leg — a double O. 
The Indian was coarse featured, with heavy aquiline nose, full 
lips and a low forehead. 

Directly opposite Hart and so close he could have touched 
him, the little horse halted; his ears perked up, his nostrils 
quivered, and he let out a whinny of fear. 

Hart did not wait for more. The Seminole had opened his 
eyes. In another instant he would be wide awake. Hart snatched 
up a dead stick from the ground, reached through an opening 
in the brush, and gave the pony a smart slap on the hind leg. 
. With a snort of fright, the animal broke into a run, almost 
unseating the Indian. As horse and rider tore down the trail. 
Hart slipped deeper and deeper into the brush until the tattoo of 
hoofbeats had died away and the forest was quiet again. 

In spite of his bold, quick action, the narrow escape had un- 
nerved him, and it was almost an hour before he felt ready to 
resume his investigating. During that time he hunted vainly for 
berries to eat, and had to content himself with chewing some 
dried venison he had brought from the cabin. The flow of 
saliva caused by the tough meat relieved his thirst, and he was 
ready to scout again. 
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He had moved along parallel to the trail for a short way. Now, 
as he turned back toward it, he came suddenly upon the object 
of his search. 

Squatted squarely in the center of a screening oak thicket 
was a small log cabin, chinked with clay and moss. Thatched 
with palmetto in the manner of Seminole houses, it blended so 
perfectly with the forest that Hart failed to see it until he was 
within ten feet of its end wall. 

Scarcely daring to move and not at all sure he hadn’t been 
observed, he crouched low, his heart banging with excitement 
and apprehension. He had little hope that the building housed 
friends. There was no known neighbor in these parts. No one 
ever had mentioned the cabin. And its fantastic location — al- 
most on an island between two swamps — seemed to indicate 
that it was a secret spot. 

Peeking through the undergrowth, he could see the entrance 
door at one side of the structure. A narrow path led away from 
it to the main trail. Close to the cabin, a round charred area 
showed where campfires had been built. 

For long minutes Hart waited, his eyes searching for signs of 
life. There was no movement or sound. No stirring or any indi- 
cation of human presence. Probably the Indian he had seen was 
the sole occupant here. The wooden door with wooden hinges 
and lock stood about an inch ajar. 

Fearful though he was of this mysterious place. Hart wanted 
to slip inside that door and see the interior of the cabin. He 
laid his rifle on the ground, drew his pistol and crept forward. 
The door swayed slightly and he halted. Then he saw that the 
wind was blowing the panel backward and forward. 

Ears straining for any danger sound, he stood upright and 
walked toward the door. With one foot he pushed it wide, 
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pistol pointing straight ahead. The cabin — a single room — 
was empty. 

His relief was followed by the clutching fear he might have 
walked into a trap. The cabin was empty, but so, he thought, 
was any trap, except for the bait. 

When he had shut the door and barred it, he felt better and 
could breathe easier. This little hut, which had seemed so im- 
pregnable to him as he crept toward it, was his own fortress 
now. He could hold off attackers for a long time. 

But the foolishness of that notion struck him at once. He 
didn’t want to shoot it out with anybody. He wanted a quick 
look around to see what went on, then a neat fadeaway into 
the forest. Besides, the closed door cut him off from sounds 
outside. He couldn’t hear if the Seminole were coming back. 

Hastily he unbarred the door and let it swing loosely in the 
wind again. Then he looked around. 

The single dim room of the cabin — lighted by one small win- 
dow and a few shattered rays of sunlight that struck through the 
door — was crowded with hogsheads. Hart didn’t need to exam- 
ine them to know their contents. The air was heavy with a 
thick, sourish smell, like the tavern bar on a hot summer 
day. 

Six or seven polished rifles leaned against the far wall. Next 
to them an immense pile of peltry reached almost to the ceiling 

— shaggy bearskins, ’possum, raccoon, sleek panther, deerskin 

— some of everything the forest offered. 

Whiskey and guns — paid for with pelts! The discovery 
stunned Hart. 

Just beyond the center of the room lay a raftlike square of 
split logs, bound together. He approached and touched it gin- 
gerly with his foot, then gave it a little shove. Beneath the logs 
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yawned a black hole with several crude, split-log steps leading 
down into it. 

Hart crossed to the door and looked out. The way was clear. 
Holding his pistol ahead of him, he pushed the barricade farther 
aside and stepped down into the cellar. 

It was so dark he had to feel his way. More split logs — the 
cellar was lined with them. Then the smooth barrel of a rifle, 
and another lying close beside it. Another and another — end- 
less rows of them. An arsenal stowed away in this black little 
hole. 

The thought chilled him. He wanted to know how many guns 
there were, but it was impossible to tell. His groping hand en- 
countered a different surface — gunpowder kegs. Then he 
grasped a small wooden box, with iron bands around it. Heavy, 
but not too large to carry. He tucked it under his arm and 
turned to climb back into the room. 

Something he could not see or hear but could only feel — 
perhaps a faint vibration in the earth on which he stood — made 
him pause, listen. The sound became more distinct. Hoofbeats! 
A clammy sweat enveloped him. Hastily he climbed the steps, 
replaced the log cover and again stepped down into the hole. 

The sound was plain now — two horses at least. They came 
closer, halted before the cabin. Hart’s breath seemed sucked out 
of his body. He had feared being trapped in the cabin. Now he 
was in a worse spot — the small black cellar beneath it. Sup- 
pose someone lifted the cover — caught him standing among 
the contraband ? 

The door creaked open and heavy steps tramped across the 
dirt floor. Two low voices exchanged remarks in Seminole. 

Hart would have given all the money from his crop to know 
what those words meant. He did catch the word y-o-mee — he 
believed it was Indian for whiskey. 
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He heard liquid gurgling. Y-o-mee being drawn. The gurgle 
stopped and was followed by a drip, drip, drip on the dirt floor 
as the spigot was closed. 

Fingers gripping his pistol. Hart waited. One thought made 
his heart pound. Would the visitor want a gun also.? Would 
they come to the cache for one ? 

Two gun barrels clicked together. The man did want a gun. 
He was examining those six or seven stacked against the wall 
of the cabin. 

The buyer was protesting. He was not satisfied with this gun, 
nor the other. One by one, the gun butts thumped against the 
floor. Another click. More talk. A note of approval crept into 
the buyer’s voice. Hart hoped desperately that he would like 
that particular gun. But he was hard to persuade. The trader 
talked glibly. After much haggling, it seemed a bargain had 
been struck. 

Hart strained his ears for the clinking of coins, but there was 
silence. Footsteps crossed to the door. One pair of them continued 
outside. A single pony cantered away uptrail. ■ 

For an instant Hart believed the danger was past. Then came 
the sickening thought that he held the firm’s money box. If the 
trader had received money, he would push aside the log cover 
to put his receipts in the till. 

These moments were the worst of all. Sweating copiously, 
Hart struggled to interpret the small sounds in the room above. 
But he could not. With painful care he edged his gun around so 
that it pointed toward the log cover. If the cover were raised, he 
would shoot point-blank. But there was a weakness in all his 
limbs. He wondered if he could squeeze the trigger. 

Steps above moved toward the corner where the peltry was 
kept. Hart heard a faint rustling — a soft, brushing sound — 
and took a deep breath of relief. The Indian buyer had paid 
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for his purchases in furs. The brushing sound was from the new 
skins being thrown to the top of the stack. 

Still the danger was not past. The trader lingered in the cabin. 
His steps moved restlessly back and forth for a while, paused, 
then renewed their stalking. Each time he approached the log 
cover above Hart, the boy clutched his pistol more tightly. 

Hours passed. The trader was quiet. After an endless time, 
he walked to the door, the wooden hinge squeaked. Steps re- 
treated down the path outside. Hoofbeats pattered down- 
trail. 

Hart lowered his gun. He suddenly discovered he was trem- 
bling and very cold. His joints seemed to have rusted solid. Still 
holding the money box, he climbed the steps again and lifted 
the log cover — just a crack. The room was empty. He crawled 
out, listened. Far downtrail the hoofbeats were dying away. 

He replaced the cover and moved stealthily toward the outer 
door. The cabin was so dim and its earth floor so well trodden 
that he didn’t worry about leaving footprints. As he opened 
the door, it squeaked faintly and his heart plummeted. 

But the trail outside was deserted. 

He faded quietly into the brush beyond the cabin, found his 
rifle and set the money box beside it. Then he came back to 
the path and brushed out a single betraying footprint with a 
leafy twig. 

For the first time he noticed that a broad trail — wide enough 
for a wagon — led away from the cabin on its far side. Some- 
where that trail must strike the main way to Tallahassee. 

Hart wanted to change his plans and follow this trail. He 
would have to take the money box to Governor Duval at once. 
Better to go this way and cut miles off the journey. 

But Charles would, be home tonight. He would be alarmed 
to find the cabin empty. He might be in danger. Without fur- 
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ther argument, Hart gathered up his gun and his loot and turned 
toward Pennitke. 

He was more than halfway home when he knew that he was 
being followed. He could not say how he sensed the presence 
of another person, but it was there, as real but elusive as his own 
shadow that slanted long in the late sun. 

He was still rounding the swamp, and at once he turned down- 
hill toward its stagnant shallows. For almost half a mile he 
slogged warily through the water, trying to shake his follower. 
When he came up onto dry land again the night was turning 
cold. He no longer felt the alien presence and believed he had 
outwitted his pursuer. 

As he approached Pennitke Creek, he remembered he had 
eaten nothing since the bit of venison that noon and had drunk 
nothing all day. At the edge of the stream, he dropped flat, held 
his mouth to the cold water and drank. 

A huge moon, yellow as a split squash, was rising as Hart 
entered the clearing around the cabin. There was no light from 
the door of the dwelling, and as his eyes probed the shadows he 
could find no outline of the wagon. 

It seemed incredible that Charles still could be on the road 
back from Tallahassee. A day was plenty of time to make the 
trip. And Charles had been very positive about the hour he would 
return. 

But there was no mistake. The wagon was not there, and 
the cabin was empty. Hart uncovered a pan of coals and whee- 
dled a candle flame from one glowing ember. He was worried. 
He could think of several minor accidents which might have 
delayed his partner: a wagon wheel could have come off, or 
the wagon become mired. But the presence of the whiskey post 
and Charles’ unexplained absence kept merging m his mind, as 
if one were related to the other. 
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As the tallow taper burned higher, a vibration sounded 
through the room, the skin door flipped crazily and an arrow 
buried itself in the log just beyond Hart, not a foot from his 
temple. 

He jumped back, snuffed the candle between finger and 
thumb. Gripping his gun, he dropped to the floor and crept 
toward the doorway. He could hear nothing outside except the 
reverberant shout of the whippoorwills. 

This time he wasn’t scared. A raging anger filled him at this 
further invasion of his own land and home. He would shoot to 
kill. The other fellow had shot to kill. 

The deerskin hanging in the door remained still. There was 
no slightest sound to indicate the presence of an enemy. A 
moonlight-bewitched mocking bird began trilling not fifteen 
feet away. That mocking bird would never sing. Hart knew, if 
someone were moving about out there. But his enemy might 
be one man, crouching motionless, waiting for his quarry to 
move, as Hart himself was waiting. 

For long hours he lay there, while the yellow moon turned 
silver and small as it reached the top of the sky, then swelled 
redly in its drop to westward. Just before daylight came, he 
took off his boots, and carrying them in his hand stole silently 
out the door into the deep black of forest shadow. Once on the 
path, he moved sure-footedly along it toward the Tallahassee 
trail. 

He knew every foot of the way and reached the main trail 
without mishap. For a long time he slipped cautiously from tree 
to tree, but when nothing happened, he advanced more boldly 
and soon had covered several miles. 

When morning light filtered brightly onto the trail, he hunted 
for fresh wagon tracks, but there were none. All along the way 
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he looked for Charles with the mule and wagon. But the trail 
was empty. 

Beneath his increasing worry about his partner, the shock of 
that arrow last night and the gruelling hours in the hidden 
cabin, he felt a presentiment of more calamity to come. The 
one ambition that possessed him — to build a plantation from 
their meager little farm — seemed farther away and more un- 
attainable than ever, although he wished for it more earnestly 
than anything in life. 

He had one hope — Governor Duval. Perhaps the governor 
could put things temporarily right by squelching this trouble- 
making trader. Undoubtedly this post had everything to do with 
the bad repute into which their fine Pennitke acres had fallen. 
No wonder settlers had been driven off — it was done delib- 
erately, to keep them from discovering the illicit trafl&c. No 
wonder Jonas had been burned out and their forest fired. It was 
all part of a scheme to keep on with this secret trade. 

All that day he kept on doggedly, stopping only to hunt a 
few berries, and once to net himself a fish, because his knees 
turned wobbly from hunger. At night he- slept, but was up at 
sunrise and oh the march. 

In the early morning he reached the governor’s modest log 
home and stood on its veranda, knocking at the door. 




“Under size, of full figure . . . large head, broad ruddy face, 
radiant with good nature and humor ... a drawling voice and 
rather a blustering manner . . . wore a high, straight hat . . . 
served wild turkey and venison, steaming gumbo, madeira, 
and sherry, pies, tarts, custards, whips and jellies.” 

— ^Description of Governor Duval as reported by 
Ellen Call Long in Florida Breezes. 





An elderly Negro answered the door, and Hart was ushered 
into a comfortable living room with a huge fireplace against 
one wall. In a few minutes Governor Duval joined him. 

The governor was short and broad, with a full, ruddy face 
that radiated good humor. He held out his hand. 

“Good morning, young man. You came to see me.^” 

“Yes, sir. I ’m Hart Whitley. I ’ve been farming southeast of 
here on Pennitke Creek.” 

“I Ve met you before, haven’t I.?” 

“I think not, sir.” 

“Sit down, lad.” The governor took a chair facing Hart’s. 
“Now tell me what ’s worrying you.” 

Hart hastily outlined his trip to the secret trading post, telling 
of the pursuit and attempt on his life. “I found this in the cellar, 
sir,” he concluded, handing the wooden box to the governor. 
“It ’s locked and I don’t know what is inside. I hoped there 
might be bills or names or something to identify the owner of 
the place.” 

“I hope so.” Governor Duval took a hunting knife from the 
wall and inserted its tip under the lid of the box. After con- 
siderable prying, the lid came up. 

“What is it?” asked Hart, on edge with curiosity. 

The governor’s ruddy face was serious. “Some native pearls 
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— of better than average quality, I ’d say — a number of silver 
coins” — he clinked them through his blunt fingers — “and a 
ring.” 

He held up the ring, a heavy gold signet set v^ith a large ruby. 

“That’s odd — I didn’t expect a ring,” said Hart, moving 
nearer. “Would you say it was valuable.?” 

“Um — perhaps. To its owner. The ruby is large and a good 
color. But I think this ring is valued chiefly as an heirloom that 
is handed down through generations. See, the crest is carefully 
worked in gold — the ruby at the top only serves to adorn it 
and add value.” 

“Can you guess the owner’s nationality.?” 

“He ’s English, I imagine,” said Governor Duval, thumbing 
the ring and glancing inside. “Hmm — no name. Or wait — ” 
He ran a finger over the inside of the circlet, then went to his 
desk and brought back a magnifying glass. After a moment’s 
examination: “Looks like H.T. to me. See what you make of 
it. Hart.” 

Excited, Hart took the glass and the ring. The initials were 
nothing but a flaw in the gold until the glass was held over them. 
Then they were clearly H.T. He handed back the ring. 

“Know anyone whose initials are H.T..?” asked the governor. 

“Wish I did!” exclaimed Hart. “Then we ’d have him.” 

“Careful,” cautioned Governor Duval. “The ring may have 
been sold and re-sold.” 

Hart was disappointed. “Then what good will this do us .?” 

“On the other hand,” the governor continued, as if Hart 
hadn’t spoken, “the ring’s owner may be right here in Tallahas- 
see. It would be the logical headquarters for his trading activi- 
ties. And he would prefer not to wear this ring because it 
serves as an easy means of identification.” 

“That ’s what I think, sir,” said Hart eagerly. “There ’s only 
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one drawback. I saw the fellow who ’s doing the trading. And 
I heard him talk. He ’s a Seminole.” 

“And of course he ’s never the owner of this ring,” Governor 
Duval remarked with a fleeting smile. “But how do you sup- 
pose, young man, this Indian obtains his guns and whiskey? 
Does he leave the post and travel down to St. Marks — or to 
some schooner anchored at night off one of the coastal keys? 
No, indeed. He stays pretty close to home, so his wares won’t 
be stolen. Some brainier and more presentable fellow does the 
buying. Let me think, do I know any H.T. in Tallahassee or 
West Florida?” 

“Wait a minute,” said Hart, his face flushing. “I — I know 
one H.T.” 

“Who?” 

“I hesitate to name him, sir. There isn’t the slightest chance 
that he would be involved in this shady deal. He has a business 
— a hotel. He wouldn’t need — ” 

Governor Duval’s face lighted up. “Oh, you mean Henry 
Toddins? Yes, of course. I know Henry well — at least I think 
I do. Human nature being what it is, we never really know 
anyone. But Toddins seems a fine fellow. You stayed there, 
didn’t you, when you came to Tally ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought so. How did he seem to you?” 

“Like an honest friend, sir,” replied Hart quickly. “Please, 
Governor Duval, don’t suspect Mr. Toddins. It ’s pure chance 
that the initials are the same. Mr. Toddins is of fine character. 
He wouldn’t think of selling liquor or weapons to the Indians. 
Besides, he doesn’t need any other business to make a living.” 

“True,” adnaitted Governor Duval. “I ’m glad you made that 
point. On the other hand, the hotel business is very slack except 
at land-auction times. And whoever is back of this whiskey 
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trading might very well have a more legitimate business to cover 
his activities.” 

“But sir— ” 

“Now, now — I don’t mean to say that Henry Toddins is 
the H.T. o£ this ring, or that he ’s a criminal. In fact, he has 
always seemed a very honest and upright citizen to me. But I 
can’t discard the slight possibility that he is the man we want. 
The cleverest rogues parade the best personalities. I once knew 
a murderer — ” 

The thought made Hart sick. “It can’t be Mr. Toddins,” he 
repeated. 

“Probably not,” agreed the governor. “But I must make an 
investigation — ” 

Hart turned and sat down. The excitement of yesterday and 
last night, his fatigue and lack of food had made him weak. 
The realization that he had unwittingly involved Henry Tod- 
dins in this villainy was more than he could bear. 

“Land, boy, you’re as white as an oyster!” exclaimed Gov- 
ernor Duval. He jumped up from his chair and bustled over to 
a wine decanter. “Here, drink this.” 

Hart waved the wine away. “I ’ll be better in a minute. It ’s 
just that Mr. Toddins — ” 

“Forget it, forget it,” the governor boomed. “I shouldn’t have 
tried to incriminate Henry. My goodness, I don’t know what 
makes us older people so suspicious. You stay for breakfast, boy, 
then you can take a long sleep on my bed. I ’ll have to get hold 
of John Hicks to see what we can do about this.” 

He locked the box in an ornate mahogany secretary and put 
the key in his pocket. Then he called out orders to someone in 
the kitchen that Hart should have breakfast with his sons. Dart- 
ing off into a wing of the house, he shouted directions for putting 
Hart to bed in his own room. 
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“It ’s better for you to stay out of this from now on,” he ex- 
plained on his way out. “It s enough to have them shooting 
arrows at you. But when we close up this trading post, I rhink- 
they ’ll let you alone. I ’m governor of the territory and Hicks 
is official head of the Indians. Our actions carry weight. Well, 
good-bye, boy. I ’m starting out right now. If I don’t see you 
again today, be sure to wait in Tally till I come back.” 

“One more thing,” spoke up Hart. “My partner, Charles Park- 
son, was due back last night at our cabin. He didn’t get there. 
I ’m afraid he ’s met trouble on the trail somewhere.” 

“Parkson?” repeated the governor, as if trying to remember 
something. “Charles Parkson, did you say?” 

“Yes — that ’s the name.” 

“But, Hart, he took a job at Fogarty’s yesterday — I’m sure 
of it.” 

“A job ?” repeated Hart, staring. 

“Yes — selling waistcoats and men’s clothing. I didn’t realize 
he was your partner.” 

“Selling waistcoats?” Hart shook his head, smiling. “Not 
Charles.” 

“But he is,” insisted the governor. “Go and see for yourself.” 

Hart was sure Governor Duval had made a mistake, but to 
avoid dispute, he agreed to go to Fogarty’s. 

“He ’s there. Hart,” said the governor. “You ’ll see.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

When Governor Duval was gone. Hart sat down and tried 
to collect his thoughts. He still did not believe that Charles 
was working at the haberdashery. But he must go there to find 
out. Without remembering he had been asked to breakfast, he 
left the house and walked in the direction of Fogarty’s. 

At the clothier’s shop he opened the door. A bell tinkled 
and a yoimg man came forward. It was Charles. 
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Hart stood still, bewildered. His partner was dressed again 
in the foppish waistcoat and silk pantaloons he had worn when 
he entered Tallahassee. To Hart it seemed as if he had never 
known the New Orleans boy. The clearing, the plowing, the 
planting became a dream. 

He shook his head to banish the illusion. “I wondered why 
you didn’t come back,” he said at last. 

“I — ” Charles began. His voice trailed off. 

“Why didn’t you come Hart pursued. 

Charles swallowed, spoke with difficulty. “I ’m here to earn 
back the money.” 

A fear gripped Hart. “What money.''” 

“The money for — don’t you know. Hart.? — for the crop 
and furs.” 

Hart stared, his eyes filled with incredulity. “The money you 
collected — for the corn .?” 

“Yes.” 

“You lost it.?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where.? How.?” 

Charles glanced down at his white ruffled cuffs, twisted one 
of them absently. His face was very white. “I was playing cards 
with Sir Thomas — at the Savoy. I was robbed. I — ” 

Sudden anger set Hart’s temples throbbing. Charles had 
gambled their money away. In a flash he recalled the night 
Charles had wanted to play the wheel. He would have been 
“robbed” that evening if his partner hadn’t argued him out of it. 

Hart jerked the dueling pistol from his belt and laid it on the 
counter. “That ’s the most I can do toward dissolving our part- 
nership,” he said coldly. Without waiting for an answer, he 
turned away. 

“Hart!” Charles called, “Wait — ” 
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But Hart was gone, banging the door after him. 

Halfway down the street, fatigue overtook him suddenly. He 
had eaten little and hadn’t slept much since the day before. His 
head felt light and his knees weak. Only half aware of what 
he was doing, he turned toward Barney’s. Charles had left the 
wagon there. It would be a place to sleep. 

Barney was not at the stable. Hart walked inside,.found their 
wagon and crawled into it for the first sound rest in three hectic 
days filled with unhappy surprises. 

Late the next morning he woke. Without pausing to think over 
all the things that had happened — he didn’t relish thinking 
about any of them — he hurried over to T he Eagles. 

Mrs. Toddins’ cordial greeting was a relief from the troubles 
of the past few days. She was her same hospitable self, urging 
him to stay to lunch, telling him Henry would be sorry to have 
missed him, questioning him about the Pennitke fire. 

Hart brushed her queries aside, explaining that he was too 
hungry to tell her the news. Laughing, Mrs. Toddins hastened 
into the kitchen and ordered an extra plate put on the table. 

When she came back, Hart asked if he had time to write to 
his mother. 

“Of course.” Mrs. Toddins went for quill, ink and foolscap 
and laid them on a table in the main room. “Write as much as 
you want. Dinner won’t be ready for a while.” 

She vanished again into the kitchen, and Hart began a long- 
overdue letter home. It hurt to write this one because he had 
expected to tell his mother she could join him. But the events of 
yesterday made that impossible, so he merely wrote about the 
crops and concluded his letter with: 

1 hope you can come down here, hut things arent quite ready ^ 
I ’ll write you the minute they are. 
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Just as he was sealing the letter with a blob of red wax, Clem 
called that dinner was on, and Mrs. Toddins beckoned Hart 
to the table. 

“Sit here,” she bade, motioning to an extra chair. “We ’ll leave 
Henry’s chair empty in case he should come in. I never know 
how long he ’s going to stay when he makes these mysterious 
trips.” 

“Mysterious.?” repeated Hart. “Why mysterious.?” 

“Oh, not really,” she laughed, passing Hart a plate of steam- 
ing cornbread. “It ’s just that I wish he wouldn’t stay away so 
long.” She smiled self-consciously as if afraid Hart might guess 
the depth of her affection for her husband. 

“How — how long does he stay.?” asked Hart, appalled at 
his own suspicions. 

“Oh — a few days. Sometimes a week. Why do you ask ?” 

“Why, I — no reason, I guess,” stammered Hart. He hastened 
to change the subject. “You ’re getting ready for the land auc- 
tion, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Toddins nodded. “In the hotel business it ’s always the 
auction — or cleaning up after one. Last time the hotel was 
jammed. This time we ’ll have even more people wanting to 
stay here.” 

The brooch at her throat rose and fell as she talked. Its glim- 
mer caught Hart’s eye. It was shaped like a small shield, with 
heraldic design. 

Suddenly Hart forgot everything she was saying. His eyes 
were fixed on the design. It was the same — no, it couldn’t be. 
But it was — the same as the crest on the ruby-adorned ring. 

Mrs. Toddins offered Hart more cornbread. He didn’t see her. 
He was staring at the brooch. 

“Heiury says we ’ll put beds in the main room,” she went on, 
“and he even wonders — Hart, what are you looking at.?” 
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Hart awoke with a jolt. “I — why, I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?” 

“Well — yes — I guess I was looking at your brooch.” 

“You like it?” 

“It ’s beautiful.” 

Her eyes glowed. “Henry gave it to me when we were mar- 
ried.” 

“Oh.” 

“The design is a crest. Can you see it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Henry’s family crest. He had it copied from his ring.” 

“His ring? You mean — his ruby ring?” 

“Yes. Have you seen it?” 

Hart laid down his fork. He was unable to take another bite. 
“I ’m not hungry, Mrs. Toddins. I hope you ’ll excuse me now, 
if I hurry along to post my letter.” 

She gazed at him, her dark eyes bewildered. “Why, Hart, 
you ’ve hardly begun to eat. Don’t you like my meal ?” 

“Really, that isn’t it — ” 

“I ’ll have Clem fix something else — ” 

She was so distressed that Hart picked up his fork again. 
He ate crumbs of the food. The brooch winked at him like a 
demon, while his thoughts revolved around the ring and the 
trader’s box, vainly seeking an explanation. 

Finally the meal was over. Hart thanked his hostess and 
started toward the door. 

“I ’ll have your same bed made up, in case you get in late,” she 
said. 

“I — I’m not staying here,” replied Hart. He was embar- 
rassed for lack of an excuse, but Mrs. Toddins thought up her 
own. 

“I should have remembered — you ’ll be staying with Charles. 
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Well, come to see us before you go back to Pennitke. Henry will 
want to talk to you.” 

Hart walked to the post office with his letter. He was still 
wondering how Henry Toddins’ ring could have been in the 
money box in that far-off and evil little cabin. As the governor 
had agreed, the ring might have been lost or stolen. Still, Toddins 
had not reported the loss — that was suspicious. Even Mrs. 
Toddins was unaware the ring was not in his possession. What 
could it mean ? 

Although he could find no adequate explanation, he clung 
doggedly to his belief in Henry Toddins. There must be some 
other unthought-of solution. He could not accept the fact that 
his friend was peddling whiskey and arms to the Indians. 

Stopping off at Barney’s, he told the ex-jockey he was going 
to sleep in the wagon again. 

“That ain’t no place to rest,” scoffed Barney. “Look, I ’ve got 
a little cot in the loft that I nap on sometimes. You ’re welcome 
to it.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Hang around as much as you want. I like to have company.” 

“Maybe I can watch the horses while you ’re home for meals.” 

“Sure, that ’d be fine. Going back to Pennitke soon .f* Why 
don’t you stay here a while and get better acquainted with the 
folks around.^ Your cotton crop don’t need much tendin’ now, 
I expect.” 

The idea sounded good to Hart, but he shook his head. 
“There ’re lots of other things to do. I ’ll be going back in three 
or four days. I ’m waiting to see Governor Duval when he gets 
home from a trip.” 

“Come on. I ’ll show you the cot.” 

Hart followed Barney up the ladder to the stable loft. The 
bed had been placed beside a tiny window fronting on the 
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street. It was hedged in by bales of hay and burlap bags of grain. 

Barney waved toward it. “In the daytime it gets pretty warm, 
but at night it cools off. I ’ll lend you a blanket.” 

“Thanks. This is just right.” 

Barney didn’t seem ready to go. He sat down on the cot and 
glanced out the window. 

“Hear about the Williams massacre out on Suwannee?” 

“No.” 

“News just came in today. A settler’s wife was killed by Semi- 
noles and all the kids burned in the cabin,” said Barney. “Every- 
body in town ’s pretty excited about it.” 

“Kids!” repeated Hart. The raw brutality of the act shocked 
him. 

“Six kids,” said Barney grimly. 

“But those kids didn’t hurt the Indians,” protested Hart. “Nor 
the woman either.” 

Barney shrugged. “It doesn’t make sense.” 

Hart agreed. “Something ought to be done,” he said darkly. 

“Something ’s going to be done, all right,” replied Barney, 
with heavy emphasis on the words. “They ’re organizing a regi- 
ment — secret it is — to ride four nights from now down toward 
the reservation. Jim Hoskins is going to lead it. They don’t know 
exactly who murdered the Williams family, but they ’re going 
to scare the skin off all the Seminoles, the way Dade’s two com- 
panies scared them last year after the Cabbage Swamp trouble.’* 

“Good.” 

Barney picked up a straw and broke it into slivers. “You 
couldn’t go along, could you? I ’d furnish you a horse — and a 
better gun than you got.” 

Surprised, Hart glanced up. He had never thought of fighting 
Indians in order to right his own or anyone’s wrongs. He shook 
his head. “I ’m afraid not. Probably I should. But I ’ve got the 
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cabin and land to look after by myself now. You going.?” 

“I ’m achin’ to, but Hoskins won’t take me.” He glanced down 
bleakly. “Broke my back once, you know.” 

“Oh, sure, Barney. I forgot.” 

The ex-jockey turned to go. “Let me know. Hart, if you change 
your mind.” 

“AU right.” 

“Well, so long. Make yourself at home.” 

Barney started down the ladder. At the third rung he halted. 
“You and Charles ain’t quittin’ partnership, are you? Not for 
good, I mean.” 

“Yep,” replied Hart glumly. 

“Don’t be too hard on him,” advised Barney. “It ’s easier ’n 
you think to get your pocket picked.” 

Hart didn’t reply. 

“Just let somebody bump into you good and hard, and you 
don’t feel their hand takin’ out your wallet. Once I lost a hun- 
dred dollars in Mobile that way.” 

“But Charles was gambling.” Hart’s voice reflected his uncer- 
tainty. 

“Maybe. But that ain’t how he lost the money,” rejoined 
Barney. “He got his pocket picked. I heard about it from fellows 
that was there.” 

A flush crept over Hart’s face. Could it be that Charles had 
been trying to tell him all this? Had he jumped at conclusions 
and blamed his parmer wrongly? He berated himself for not 
having listened to the explanation. 

“So long. Hart.” 

“Good night, Barney.” 

The livery owner disappeared down the ladder, tossed up a 
blanket, and went whistling down the street. Hart stretched 
out on the cot and stuffed the blanket under his head. 
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As he gazed out into the twilight, it seemed clear that he had 
been a fool for giving back Charles’ dueling pistol and orating 
as he had. He understood the whole thing now, and he kicked 
himself mentally for his action. Bad luck had brought the part- 
nership enough trouble without bad temper adding to it. 

Against his wishes, his memory ruffled back through a hun- 
dred incidents shared by himself and his partner. He saw 
Charles, face flushed with exertion, guiding the plow in bright 
morning sunlight, turning over the rich soil that had nourished 
their corn. He remembered the wild fear of that night in the 
burning forest, and the quiet sense of fulfillment when they 
harvested their crop together. How could he have sloughed off 
such a comrade so quickly ? The thought tortured him deeply, 
and no excuse brought relief. 

At first he couldn’t figure out his next move. One thing was 
certain — having made a mistake, he would have to unmake it. 
The job might be humiliating, but that didn’t matter. If there 
was an apology to be presented, he would present it, litde as he 
knew about such things. 

His resolve brought him peace, and he went to sleep in the 
warm loft, just beginning to cool with the winds of night. 




“White people live in towns where many thousand people 
busy themselves within a small space of ground, but the Semi- 
nole is of a wild and scattered race; he swims the streams and 
leaps over the logs of the rude forest in pursuit of game, and is 
like the whooping crane, that makes its nest at night, far from 
the spot where it dashed the dew from the grass and flowers in 
the morning.” 

— An Indian warrior to General Jackson, soon after 

occupation of the province 










Hart spent the next day wandering around town, chatting 
with people he knew and some he had never seen before. The 
task he most wanted to do — talking to Charles — he delayed 
because he couldn’t think just what to say. 

The little city was abuzz with indignant gossip about the 
massacre of Mrs. Williams and her children. Dozens of people 
had met the woman when she attended church in Tallahassee,, 
and most of the merchants were acquainted with her husband. 
Everyone wanted to know what had caused the outrage, and 
the usual answer was that Mr. Williams had quarreled with a 
Seminole a few days earlier. 

Now the townspeople looked suspiciously at all Indians. Even 
Mulatto King, a chief, and two of his men, coming in from 
their reservation to get farm implements repaired, were re- 
ceived with icy stares and mutterings. 

“They ’s nothin’ but murderers,” ' declared Old Andy, who 
had given up stage driving to do odd jobs around Tallahassee. 
Like Barney, he said, “Somethin ’s got to be done.” And in “strict 
confidence” he told Hart that he planned to accompany the 
armed expedition. 

Hart was as angry as anyone. The killing had seemed hor- 
rible when he first heard of it from Barney. But gradually, as 
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details of the attack were told him, it became so brutally vivid 
that he might have witnessed it himself. 

He longed to join the expedition, but thoughts of Pennitke 
Creek and his responsibilities there held him back. 

As he was returning along the main street on his way to the 
livery stable, he noticed brilliant lights in the court building 
ahead. Music started up as he came nearer. 

He remembered that a lodge party was scheduled. Someone 
had asked him to come, but he had forgotten about it. Attend- 
ing a party now was out of the question, with only his homespun 
shirt and thorn-scratched leggings to wear. 

He paused and stared in the window, half sorry for himself 
because he could not join the gay crowd. 

Scores of tapers illumined the courtroom, where women in 
their best silks and satins danced with their dresscd-up menfolk. 
Planters had dofifed their work clothes for blue dress suits, worn 
with high stocks and ruffled bosoms. Some of the garments 
looked a little rusty, as if they had been removed from their 
storage trunks only this evening. 

The judge’s bench was occupied by a Negro fiddler, with two 
lads playing the tambourine and triangle. A punch bowl was 
being steered precariously through the crowd by two grinning 
black boys, and at the other side of the hall, Clem — the Tod- 
dms’ porter — was serving apple toddy. Tables around the room 
held huge piles of apples, oranges and nuts. 

Hart stood for a long time, looking in the window. The music 
made him itch to dance, and the gayety indoors was like some- 
thing wonderful but far off, shut away by his own absorption 
in the illicit post and the cotton crop that would soon need har- 
vesting. 

The dancers were starting a reel. Hart thought he saw a 
Scottish woman whom he had met on the stagecoach. In the 
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Euchee Valley where she lived, he recalled enviously, the In- 
dians and white settlers were friends. There had been no out- 
rages. 

As he started to turn away, the silken curve of a familiar back 
struck his eye. March-Gronville. He stood at the far side of the 
room, a glass of apple toddy in his hand, talking to someone. 
Hart peered closer, waiting till the dancers parted, so he could 
see who was with Sir Thomas. 

Hart laughed to himself as he glimpsed Mr. Toddins, gestic- 
ulating with gusto and telling March-Gronville something that 
required a lot of enthusiasm. 

Probably selling him Tallahassee, thought Hart. Then 'the 
memory of the brooch and its matching ring struck him unhap- 
pily. He walked on, wondering what Governor Duval had dis- 
covered by this time about the illicit post. 

The following day Hart shopped for farm supplies. He bought 
himself the long-needed pair of boots, more gunpowder, more 
bullets, staple foods, and some leather to mend the harness. That 
seemed to fill his needs. At suppertime he drove back to the 
stable and unhitched the loaded wagon, all ready to leave in the 
morning for Pennitke. 

There were two more places he must go — to see Governor 
Duval and then Charles. He had heard in town that the gov- 
ernor was home. Now he could learn the fate of the trading 
post. Then he would do what he dreaded, yet felt most neces- 
sary — ask Charles’ pardon. 

He sloshed water from the backyard pump over his head, 
face and hair, lathered, up from a gourdful of soap Barney had 
brought him, picked the hay out of his clothing and took the 
trail to the governor’s home. 

Governor Duval was enjoying an after-dinner pipe. He greeted 
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Hart cordially. “Well, we fixed up your trading post. Brought 
the guns back and slung a brand onto the roof. The whole place 
went up with a blast. Kind of scared us. We legged it out to 
watch from a distance.” 

“Catch anybody?” 

“No — the post was deserted. We hung around for a while 
but nobody came.” 

“I’m glad it’s gone.” 

“Yes — that’s the best way. We figured the fire wouldn’t 
spread far through those swamps. We even made a little fire- 
break at one place to protect your property.” He paused, glanced 
searchingly at Hart. “You don’t have much interest in that 
place, do you. Hart?” 

“What place? The post?” 

“No. Your own acres.” 

“Our own acres ?” echoed Hart, surprised. “Why — sure, I ’m 
interested. Our cotton crop ’s there. We ’ve built a cabin.” 

The governor looked away. “I think you ’d do better some- 
where closer in.” 

“But we don’t want to be closer in,” Hart protested. “We like 
that site. Why, we have some of the prettiest land in West 
Florida.” 

“It is pretty,” Governor Duval agreed. “But you were almost 
burned out last spring, you told me. And now this. I think you 
ought to write it off and settle somewhere else. Nearer Tallahas- 
see. I can even think of a little farm that might do.” 

Hart saw that something had changed the governor’s mind. 
Indirectly he was telling the boys to leave Pennitke. 

“Is it because you think there’s still danger, sir, if we go 
back?” 

Governor Duval dumped the tobacco out of his pipe before it 
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was half smoked. ^ Well — yes, I presume there is — considerable 
danger.” 

Hart smiled. “As I recall it, sir, you hunted out a little danger 
yourself when you were a boy. Kentucky wasn’t such a safe 
place to be — especially when you could have stayed in the East 
and gone to school.” 

A grin twitched one corner of the governor’s mouth. “Quite 
right, lad. I was an obstinate young cuss. But seriously, I think 
Pennitke was a mistake. And I think it would be more of a 
mistake now than before. There ’s bound to be an attempt at 
revenge.” 

The idea wasn’t new to Hart. Whoever loosed that arrow at 
his head considered life insignificant compared to operation of 
the hidden post. Now that the place was destroyed, that same 
person might want revenge. But Hart reasoned also that the 
trader would be frightened by the role of Governor Duval and 
John Hicks in the post’s destruction. Surely no one with good 
sense would care to oppose the governmental heads of both 
whites and Indians. He explained his thoughts to Governor 
Duval. 

“Perhaps — perhaps,” agreed the governor. “Your idea there 
is good. However, Hart — I suppose I ’ll have to tell you — it ’s 
impossible to live in that cabin and harvest that crop.” 

“But why?” 

“Revenge already has been taken. The place was burned yes- 
terday.” 

Hart could not speak. He tried to, gulped, and was silent. 

“I ’m sorry, lad.” , 

Still Hart could say nothing. He turned away. The crop — the 
cabin — he couldn’t believe they were burned. 

“We saw the smoke and rode over that way,” the governor 
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explained. “I was afraid it would be your place. We hoped to 
save it, or some of your things — but we were too late.” 

Even now Hart could not believe. He had heard about cabin 
burnings and been indignant. But this was different. This cabin 
was their own. They had put so much into it — hope, back- 
breaking work, their whole futures. 

Governor Duval touched him on the sleeve. “I know it ’s hard 
to take, lad,” he said sympathetically. “But you can start over 
again. There ’s other land — plenty of timber — ” 

Hart wasn’t listening. He could smell the thin blue smoke 
from the burning cabin — hear the crackle of it. The bay-twig 
mattresses were blazing, the fire was roaring toward the roof. 
Loose slivers of bark caught first, then, the logs themselves. A 
log crashed in and the fire was sucked up through it, spitting, 
roaring hoarsely, touching everything to blackness first, then 
gray. 

“Some of the wood was green,” Governor Duval was saying. 
“I don’t see how it went up that way. There wasn’t a thing 
standing except a charred hide-bottom chair. As we stood there 
a gust of wind came along and it fell to pieces — just dissolved 
into gray ashes.” 

Hart said nothing. His hands gripped the back of the sofa. His 
mother’s chair — symbol of the home he had hoped to build 
for her. 

There were no morning customers in the haberdasher’s shop, 
and Charles led Hart past the counters to the little back room 
where he slept and stored his belongings. It was piled high with 
merchandise, still waiting to be impacked, and the clean smell 
of new fabrics and dyes filled the close air. Crowded against one 
wall was Charles’ narrow bed, his rifle on a peg above it, and bis 
hunting clothes hanging from a nail at its head. 
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“Sit on one of these packing boxes or my cot,” Charles offered 
stiffly. 

Hart backed up to perch on a box marked new york. Charles 
leaned against a bundle of cheap cottons. 

“Like it here?” asked Hart. In spite of his effort to sound 
casual, the tones were strained. 

“Mr. Fogarty ’s good to work for.” 

“You aren’t going to stay?” 

“No.” 

Sweating at his inability to start a conversation. Hart wiped 
his forehead with a bandana. What could he say to this un- 
friendly fellow? “I wondered if — ” He paused, saw that 
Charles’ eyes were cold. No use trying to chat. Best tell him the 
whole thing at once. 

“Our cabin’s been burned,” he said abruptly. “And the 
cotton.” 

Charles showed no surprise. “Yes. I was told.” 

“Oh.” Hart waited a moment. “I just wanted to be sure you 
knew:” 

“Thanks.” 

Hart stared down at his feet and kicked at the packing box. 
This was worse than he had expected. What could he say ? Bet- 
ter just get to the crux of the matter, blurt out his apology and 

go- 

“I guess you ’re holding it against me,” he stammered. “What 
I said the other day.” He mopped anxiously at his forehead. “I 
didn’t know then — I jumped at conclusions — ” 

Charles looked up, eyes quizzical. “What changed your 
mind?” 

“Barney — he told me the whole story.” Hart’s face turned 
red again at memory of his blunder. 

“Does it make a difference?” asked Charles. 
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“Sure” 

“I ’m glad of that.” 

Hart wondered if Charles would warm up now. But the boy’s 
face was glacial. It seemed as if he wasn’t going to forget a 
thing, even after the apology. Probably he was right. It had been 
an awful way to act. 

In despair Hart slid off the packing box and started toward 
the door. “I just wanted you to know I was sorry about it,” he 
said gruffly. 

As he opened the door, Charles reached out and banged it 
shut. “You forgot something. Hart. Your pistol.” 

Hart glanced up in surprise. 

“It ’s under the mattress — at the head of the bed.” 

Hart hesitated, saw the friendly gleam in Charles’ eye. With- 
out a word, he stepped toward the cot and drew out the hand- 
somely decorated dueling pistol, symbol of their partnership. 
He stuck it in his belt. 

For over an hour the boys talked. Lots had happened since 
they had said good-bye at Pennitke, and it took time to remem- 
ber and relate it all. 

Hart told Charles in detail about his trip to the trading post, 
and repeated all that Governor Duval had said about destruc- 
tion of the place and burning of the cabin. He described the 
crested ring bearing the miscroscopic H.T., and confided the 
startling news about Mrs. Toddins’ having a crested brooch that 
matched the ring. 

After thinking over the whole business, Charles announced 
he couldn’t believe Mr. Toddins was connected with the illegal 
post. 

“Then what is his ring doing in the trader’s money box?” 

“It might have been stolen.” 

“That ’s what I think. But no theft was reported. And Mr. 
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Toddins never told Mrs. Toddins that his ring was gone.” 

“It stumps me.” 

“Me, too.” 

Among other things, Charles told Hart about the item in the 
Intelligencer, concerning the bandit with a cape. 

“A cape!” exclaimed Hart. “That’s our man. Say, I’d like 
to meet him again — in daylight.” 

“Me too,” agreed Charles. “Or some of those Seminoles who 
murdered the Williams family.” 

Hart looked grave. “There ’s one thing I haven’t told you,” 
he said. “I ’m leaving tonight with the armed expedition.” 

Charles eyed him keenly but said nothing. 

“There ’s no farm to go back to,” Hart went on, “and besides, 
I have the feeling that things won’t ever be right until we use 
force against the Indians.” 

Charles nodded. He tore a fragment of paper into narrow 
strips before he spoke. “I ’ve thought about going myself.” 

“Ride out with me,” said Hart impulsively. “I’m sure you 
could get a horse from Barney.” 

Charles hesitated a moment. “All right.” 

“Can you square it with Mr. Fogarty V 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Good. Then I ’ll see you at Barney’s — after dark.” 

“What shall I bring along 

“Well, let’s see. Your rifle, of course, and pistol — with 
ammunition. I figure, too, we ’ll each need a hunting knife and 
fire materials. Then some jerky for ourselves and Indian corn 
for the horses. I ’ll tend to getting the jerky and corn.” 

“Fine. At Barney’s then.” 

The bell in the shop tinkled. Charles got up to answer it. 
Hart quietly let himself out the back door. 

Barney was currying a tall bay horse when Hart entered the 
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stable. He glanced up. “How ’s this horse suit you, Hart?” 

“Fine, Barney,” replied Hart, admiring the long muscles and 
shiny coat of the animal. “Might be too good, though, for a trip 
like this.” 

Barney shook his head emphatically. “Got to have one that 
can stand up to the Indian ponies and beat ’em. The Judge here ’s 
got stamina.” 

Hart was elated. “Thanks, Barney. You say his name’s 
Judge?” 

“Yep. He ’ll be ready about dark, just like you said.” 

“Charles Parkson is going along. Can you fix him up with 
a mount?” 

“Sure can,” promised Barney. “I got a nice red mare named 
Molly. Want her for the same time ?” 

“Same time — dark. Right here.” 

’“They ’ll be ready.” 

Hart climbed the ladder to the loft and flung himself on the 
cot. He tried to think if there were any more preparations he 
should make. He already wore his homespun shirt and deerskin 
leggings. His powder and bullets were stowed, along with fire- 
kindling materials, in an otter skin. Barney had provided food, 
a Kentucky rifle, and a wallet containing Indian corn for the 
horses. The gun was oiled and loaded, the blade of his hunting 
knife sharp and gleaming. 

He tried to relax and rest, but his mood was wrong. Thoughts 
of the march that would soon begin made his heart race. 

Last night, when Governor Duval had told him about the 
charred cabin, he had believed his plans were wrecked. But this 
venture had given him back some of the old optimism. He was 
sure the expedition would halt the brutal Indian outrages. When 
that was done, he and Charles could start again at Pennitke. 
The illicit cabin was gone, probably the trader would be miles 
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away by the time they returned, and the future would be free of 
those troubles which had balked them so far. 

At dusk he got up. A few stars were breaking through the sky, 
and a breeze from the open window had cooled the room. Time 
to leave. He stuffed the remainder of his soap in his pocket and 
went downstairs with the gun and other supplies. Barney had 
gone home, but the bay was saddled, waiting. Beside him stood 
a sleek sorrel. 

Hart was testing the thong on the food wallet when someone 
pushed open the door and a dark figure slipped through. 

“Charles.?” 

“That you. Hart?” 

“Step up and make friends with the sorrel you ’re going to 
ride. Her name ’s Molly.” 

Charles approached and patted the horse. “She ’s a dandy.” 

“Your grub and corn for her are tied on the saddle bow. Bring 
your tinder?” 

Charles held up a pouch. 

“Good. I see you have your rifle. And your belt gun?” 

“Loaded and in my belt.” 

“Let ’s ride then. It ’s dark enough.” 

They opened the stable door and led the horses out. 

“Let me lead the way,” Hart suggested. “Barney told me how 
to get there.” 

The waning moon was rising, mellow and red, when the boys 
turned their horses away from Tallahassee into the south trail. 

“How many volunteers are there ?” Charles asked. 

“I don’t know. Around a hundred, I think.” 

“Know the route ?” 

“No. That ’s to be told us tonight.” 

For a long time they rode through groves of giant pines. The 
thud of their horses’ hoofs was punctuated by the tiny click-click 
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of crickets. Sometimes a cloud of gnats enveloped the riders, and 
occasionally a panicky night prowler darted out of their path, 
making a great flurry in the undergrowth. 

In a low tone Hart and Charles talked again about the whiskey 
and arms trader on their half section of land, of the crested 
ring bearing a microscopic H.T., and of Mrs. Toddins’ crested 
brooch. 

Suddenly Charles drew rein. “Look, Hart — is that it 

Fifty yards to one side of the trail, a small fire burned smokily 
in a shallow hole. As the boys watched, several shadows moved 
back and forth in front of its murky light. 

“I think so,” whispered Hart. “But let me scout it out.” 

He dismounted and handed his rein to Charles. With careful 
footsteps he walked forward until he could see the men more 
plainly. Yes, those were the volunteers. He recognized their 
plaited hats and homespun, their Kentucky rifles or stubby 
carbines. 

Hastily he returned for his bay and rode with Charles into 
camp. They were greeted warmly by the men there. 

^ “Hi, boys.” 

“Howdy, fellows.” 

“How many of you?” asked a stranger. “Two? Find yourself 
a spot to camp in. There ’s grazing for the horses over there and 
good drinking water up creek a ways.” 

As the light of the little fire flickered across the men. Hart 
could see few familiar faces. The volunteers were of various ages 
and stations, but all were bronzed and hard from frontier life. 
Many of them gripped pipes between their teeth. There was 
little talking and none of the jokes these same men would have 
exchanged had they met in town. They were restless, bent on 
revenge and eager to ride. 

Hart and Charles unsaddled their horses, hobbled them in a 
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grassy spot and came back to the fire. Word was being passed 
around that the volunteers would break camp at dawn and 
move south toward the Suwannee River. Although new arrivals 
were still joining the group, a number of men had already 
wrapped themselves in their saddle blankets and gone to sleep. 

“Look, Hart,” Charles exclaimed in an undertone, “there’s 
Old Andy.” 

The former coach driver had lain down at the foot of a big 
pine, using its gnarled base as a pillow. His rhythmic snores 
lifted the fringes of his long white moustache. 

“Old Andy never did trust the Indians, as I recall it,” said 
Hart. “Remember what he told us that first day.?” 

“He was right, too.” 

“Wonder if he brought his snuff along.”^ 

“You can stake your powder and bullets on it.” 

A tall man of middle age brushed past them to welcome some 
newcomers. He wore the same coarse homespun and leggings 
as most of the others, the same plaited hat. But the sharp nostrils 
of his strong straight nose marked him a leader, as did the hu- 
morless jut of his chin. 

“That ’s Jim Hoskins, who ’ll command us,” Hart told his 
partner. “He fought up north in the regular army, and he knows 
the Seminoles and Creeks from trading with them. His farm ’s 
in the same section with the family that was murdered.” 

As Hoskins came theh way. Hart touched him on the arm. 
“This is Charles Parkson, sir — my partner. He ’s joining the 
expedition, too.” 

Hoskins’ piercing blue eyes roved quickly over Charles. 
“You ’re the boys who got biurned out, aren’t you?” he recalled. 
“That should be a good reason for fighting.” 

“It is, sir,” replied Charles quickly. “Only I haven’t much ex- 
perience in this sort of warfare.” 
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"You’ll learn,” Hoskins commented brusquely. "Once we 
tangle with them, you ’d best find a tree or barricade of some 
sort. If your horse is killed under you, lie behind him and shoot.” 
He stai^ted to walk away, but turned back. "Remember that an 
Indian is cunning above all things. You’ll never take him 
prisoner — and don’t let him take you.” 

"When do we get our orders, sir.^” 

"In the morning.” 

"Yes, sir.” 

"Get some sleep.” 

"Yes, sir.” 

Both boys obediendy wrapped themselves in their blankets 
and lay down against the gentle upward slope of a hill. Hart 
found himself wondering which of these comrades would be 
dead when the expedition turned toward home. But he wasn’t 
afraid. It was a good cause — worth the risk. Any move toward 
peace was a good move in the long run, even though the im- 
mediate price was death. 

He never doubted that the ride to the south would help the 
cause of peace in Florida. 



"‘A regiment of mounted riflemen . • . think nothing of 
fatigue . . . they have a thorough knowledge of the intricacies 
of the wood, can find their way by means of the sun, and observ- 
ing the bark of the trees, following the track of an enemy or a 
stag with incredible sagacity . . . They have no regular ma- 
neuvers, each fights on his own account as if by instinct. I myself 
made a campaign with such a troop amounting to 300 men . . . 
We only fell in with the Indians three or four times, but we 
could discover traces of them everywhere in our path, and it 
was by no means difficult to perceive that we were continually 
surrounded by them,” 

Achille Murat in America and the Americans, 






Hart was roused by someone prodding him in the ribs with the 
toe of a boot. “Come on, boys, git up. Time to travel.” He opened 
his eyes. The world was still gray with pre-dawn twilight, and 
mist hung in the hollows. The first hungry chirping of birds 
was accented by the far-off crow of a rooster on some squatter’s 
farm. 

Looking up, he saw their old neighbor, Jonas Gladd. 

‘"Jonas!” Hart jumped to his feet and stuck out his hand. ‘T 
thought you went back to Alabama.” 

Jonas lifted his palmetto hat and scratched his bald head 
sheepishly. “Well, we started to go, but then we come here 
again.” 

“Got another farm 

“Just a small place — on the Suwannee. Grace don’t like it 
nohow. Says there’s more Indians than there was near you 
boys.” 

“You re pretty close to the reservation.” 

“Too close. Grace knowed that Mrs. Williams who was killed. 
She like to went crazy when she heard. Packed up the kids and 
took them into Tallahassee. Looks like she won’t come back 
less ’n we fellows clean things up pretty good.” 

“We aim to do it, Jonas.” 

“Hear they burned your place, too.” 
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“Yes — crop and all.” 

Most of the men were up, but Charles still was sleeping. Hart 
reached down and shook him by the shoulder. “Time to get 
started, partner.” 

Charles stirred, opened his eyes. At sight of their old friend 
he jumped to his feet. 

“Jonas! Well I never! Always around where there ’s trouble, 
aren’t you!” 

As the two shook hands and exchanged greetings. Hart 
glanced around the camp. A few of the men were starting little 
stick fires, evidendy with the idea of cooking breakfast. Someone 
called out that there was no time for cookery, and the word was 
passed along. The fires were dampened, and the men contented 
themselves with gulping down water and whatever they had 
brought. Some had meat, others bread, and Hart saw one rangy 
fellow devouring a handful of cold flapjacks. 

“Look,” said Jonas, nodding in the direction of an older man 
with a stubble of graying beard. “That ’s Tom Williams, father 
of the kids that was burned.” 

As they gazed at the man whose personal tragedy was the 
cause of the expedition, Jim Hoskins began moving through 
the crowd, giving orders. “Here ’s the plan. We ’ll ride toward 
the northwest boundary of the reservation. Sooner or later we ’ll 
fall in with one or two of those marauding bands and sctde 
accounts.” 

“All you fellows standing on this side of the big live oak — 
Andy Clark ’s your leader. Tom Williams will take the rest of 
you. Andy, step up and tell your men who you are. Tom, you 
do the same.” 

At the sotind of his name, the former coach driver stepped 
forward, raised his arm and spoke to Hart and Charles’ group. 
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“Boys, I ’m Andy Clark. I didn’t aim to do no bossm’ when I 
come here, but Jim ’s put me in charge and I ’ll do my best. This 
here ’s my first order: Get your horses and line up!” 

Every man scrambled for his horse. As Hart and Charles 
mounted and fell into line, Jonas edged in next to them. “We 
neighbors got to stick together,” he observed with a foolish 
smile. 

When the line was complete. Old Andy gave his second order. 
“Everybody ride single file after me. Don’t talk and keep your 
eyes open. If anybody sees Indians, or signs of ’em — let him ride 
out of line and report to me. I don’t think we ’ll run into no 
ambush — but if we do, it’s every man for himself and don’t 
wait for no orders.” 

He wheeled his horse and rode after Jim Hoskins, who al- 
ready had started through the forest. 

The sun was pushing above the horizon, and in cleared places 
its pale, probing rays were dissolving the mist. There was a great 
chattering of birds and the soft beat of feathered wings in the 
treetops. Although the air was crisp. Hart knew the forest would 
be stifling in a short while, when the sun streamed down less 
obliquely. 

Pine groves gave way to oaks, hickories, beeches, magnolias, 
the older trees thickly festooned with gray moss. Occasionally 
the cavalcade passed a very old tree clad in nothing but stiff 
wind-blown sheafs of the parasitic moss, bark and leaves gone, 
wood weathered a bleak gray. Ahead, Jim Hoskins’ horse 
flushed a covey of quail beside the path. They rose before him, 
a curtain of whirring wings. 

“Wisht there was time for shootin’,” muttered Andy over his 
shoulder. 

Several assents came from back along the colunm. 
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It was mid-morning when the first excitement broke. To the 
left and ahead, a turkey call seemed a shade too loud and in- 
sistent. Jim Hoskins made a motion to halt the train. 

“That turkey hain’t got no feathers — cept ’n in his scalp lock,” 
observed Jonas. 

On the other side of the trail, a second turkey answered the 
first. Again the call sounded on the left. 

Alarm spread among the riders, and a tension gripped them 
as they waited for the next call. The regiment was motionless, 
except for a few frisky horses, anxious to be on the move. 

Jim Hoskins rode back along the line. “You fellows who said 
you ’d act as scouts. I need four of you.” 

Six men volunteered, and Hoskins chose the four who were 
most experienced. Old Andy identified them as Ezra Simpson, 
who had fought Indians at Tippecanoe; Marv Adams, formerly 
a free trapper on the Missouri; Bill Tatterton, who had scouted 
Louisiana territory from the Mississippi to the Rockies and 
claimed to have discovered Pike’s Peak before Capt. Pike him- 
self; and Seth Marberry, a Florida farm boy who had been raised 
on the St. Johns River. 

The four dismounted and handed their reins to other mem- 
bers of the expedition. Tatterton, Marberry and Adams wore 
moccasins, and Simpson removed his boots, leaving on his heavy 
socks. 

After a hasty word or two with Hoskins, they vanished into 
the forest, two on each side of the trail. 

“Take cover,” was the next order passed along the line. 

Hart, Charles and Jonas stuck together, riding their horses 
into the midst of a screening thicket. Both the bay and the sorrel 
resented halting. They were full of spirit and wanted to be on 
the trail. The bay, especially, objected to hiding among the 
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leaves. As a tendril tickled his nose he reared hack and whinnied 
noisily. 

“Be still, Judge!” Hart ordered, with a soothing pat. “You 
don’t want an arrow in your haunch.” 

But Judge resented the tickling vine tendril. He pranced and 
turned, in spite of Hart’s sharp reining and low-voiced com- 
mands. 

“I sure hope them was real turkeys, ’stead of Indians,” re- 
marked Jonas. “Judge, here, thinks he ’s got a special mission to 
draw bullets. This thicket ’s been twitchin’ like three ghosts tied 
up in a blanket.” 

Hart maneuvered the horse away from the tendril, and he 
quieted. 

“Sorry, Jonas.” 

“Hark!” Charles held up a hand. 

The turkey call sounded — farther ahead this time. It was 
taken up still farther along the trail and repeated again at a great 
distance. 

“They ’re moving ahead — or else it ’s more of them.” 

For a while no one spoke; all strained their ears for the pecul- 
iar turkey cry. The sun moved above the treetops and sifted 
through the branches in deeply serrate shafts. Already every 
trace of the morning coolness had vanished, and the heat was 
oppressive. Clouds of mosquitoes attacked the restless horses and 
riders. 

An hour passed before Marv Adams returned. He had found 
nothing. A little later Bill Tatterton came in, reporting the tracks 
of Indian ponies — a group of eighteen or twenty. The third 
scout — Seth Marberry — straggled in after noon with news of 
a few pony tracks on the other side of the trail. 

“Anyway, they know we ’re on the march now,” remarked 
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Jim Hoskins ruefully. “But maybe it ’s just as well. We won’t 
wait for Simpson to come in. He can catch us tonight at camp.” 

“Are we keepin’ to the same route ?” asked Old Andy. 

“The route remains the same.” 

The column took up its march again. Most of the fellows had 
taken advantage of the halt to eat, and the others now chewed a 
Httle jerky as they rode along. It was not a meal anyone enjoyed. 
The incident of the turkey calls had put them all on the alert, 
made them keenly aware that on this ride they were sparring with 
a capricious enemy — easy to fool at times, but cunning and 
cruel when committed to warfare. 

They came to a creek and halted to let men and horses drink. 
As they forded the stream and came up the opposite bank, 
Hart’s mount shied at something in the scrub. 

“Look, a snake!” exclaimed Charles, pointing to where the 
grass swayed slightly. “You just missed him.” 

“What kind.?” 

“Couldn’t be sure, but I think he was a small rattler.” 

Word was called back to watch out for a rattler at the ford, 
and the cavalcade continued. Several minutes later. Hart was 
startled by a rifle shot from near the stream. 

Jim Hoskins wheeled his horse suddenly and rode along the 
line, his face taut with anger. At the creek he paused. 

“Who fired that rifle .?” 

“Matt Tompkins did it, sir,” someone said, nodding toward a 
young, tow-headed volunteer. “He was firin’ at the snake.” 

“Do you consider this a snake-hunting expedition, Tomp- 
kins .?” Hoskins asked, an icy edge to his words. 

“No sir,” came the shamed answer. 

“We ’re surrounded by suspicious Indians and you let loose a 
blast that echoed from here to. the Withlacoochee. Do you want 
to precipitate an attack.?” 
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“No, sir.” 

“Then stop firing at snakes. You ’ll need your ammunition 
later.” 

“But he was a rattler, sir,” the boy protested. “I was scared 
he ’d cost somebody a horse.” 

Ho’skins eyed the volunteer. “We all know enough to keep out 
of a rattler’s way, Tompkins. Are you new in this country?” 

“I came last month, sir.” 

“Wherefrom?” 

“Richmond, sir.” 

“Well, you ’re here now,” snapped Hoskins, “and we ’ll make 
the best of you. Ride in the front section, back of Andy Clark. 
He ’ll keep an eye on you.” 

Young Tompkins came riding forward, his face flushed with 
chagrin, his shoulders hunched. He looked neither to the right 
nor left as he passed the line until he was in back of Andy Clark. 

When the order was given to ride. Old Andy dropped back 
a few paces and leaned toward the recruit. “Never mind, boy,” 
he said kindly. “We all had to begin sometime. You ’ll do all 
right in a fight — jest wait and see. I ’ll kind of appoint you my 
aide, and give you a tip now and then.” 

The boy perked up at that 

“Have some snuff?” 

Tompkins started to refuse, changed his mind and said, “Yes, 
thank you, sir.” He dipped into Andy’s little snuff box, took a 
pinch and held it to his nose. 

“Ka-choo!” 

The forest rang. Hoskins turned around to glare. 

“Ka-choo! Ka-choo!” Tompkins managed to muffle the last 
two. “Ka-choo!” 

Old Andy barely turned his head, but Hart could see the 
amused gleam in his eye. 
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The afternoon wore on. Just when it seemed as if the day 
might prove anticlimactic, they made a gruesome discovery. At 
a turn in the trail, Hoskins called back a sharp, “Halt!” 

Hart could see part way around the turn. There was nothing 
in sight. 

“Dead!” he heard Hoskins mutter. 

Hart urged his bay another step forward. From there he could 
see a body in the center of the trail. Hoskins had dismounted 
and was kneeling beside it. The stockinged feet, the stubble of 
brown beard, told Hart it was Ezra Simpson, the scout. 

Old Andy swung off his horse and stooped over the body. He 
picked up a hand — let it flop back into the dust with an oath. 
Hart glimpsed fingernails bent back till they stuck out like 
loose husks on an oat sheaf. Andy jerked off his own bandana, 
covered the scout’s head. 

“Tortured and scalped!” he muttered, his voice thick with 
anger. 

Matt Tompkins leaned sideways and vomited into a thicket. 
His face was greenish gray and he clutched his saddle to keep 
erect. Hart dismounted and walked around him to see if Hoskins 
needed help. 

“Take the feet, Hart,” Hoskins ordered. “We ’ll move him 
into the brush. Andy, see if anybody back the line has got a 
hand shovel, so ’s we can bury him.” 

Hart picked up the dead man’s feet, and Hoskins took his 
shoulders. They moved him off the trail. Hart didn’t look at the 
body. He would get sick, too. He thought about how he would 
kill Indians when the time came — with what relish he would 
send a bullet through them, or stab away life with his hunting 
knife. A mild and humane death — compared to this. 

Hoskins rearranged the bandana over the mutilated head, 
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and they waited for Andy to bring some implement with which 
to dig a grave. 

“Fiends — all of them,” raged Hoskins. 

Andy came back with a small hand scoop that someone had 
brought along to dig up edible roots. Several men came with 
him to help. They scraped away the grass in a clearing and 
scratched out a depression in the dirt, using the scoop and their 
bare hands. When the body fitted into the hole, they covered it 
with dirt and pulled a log over it. Old Andy stood at the head 
of the crude grave and' solemnly spoke a little prayer. Then 
the cortege moved on. 

Although most of the men had not witnessed the burial, 
word of it had flashed back along the line, together with all 
details of the torture. Everyone was enraged and hot to fight 
The Williams massacre had seemed like reason enough for 
their expedition — this was a further insult. Noting their tem- 
per, Jim Hoskins called them together and spoke: 

“This is a warnkig, men, from them to us. It means that you ’ll 
have your chance to fight before long. From now on, let every 
man of you be ready to shoot in an instant. They ’re still afraid 
of us, or they ’d have attacked — without this attempt to turn 
us back. Our map shows a creek ahead where we can camp. 
Let’s make it before dark.” 

Obediently the men took to the trail again and just before 
dusk they made camp. 

“If there are any fires to be lit, light them now,” Hoskins 
instructed, “and scatter them before it gets dark. They may 
know just where we are, and they may not. They don’t know 
how many fighters we have, and I don’t want them to know. 
There ’s no use letting them count noses so they can bring a 
bigger force against us.” 
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“We don’t need no fires,” several voices answered. “Let them 
hunt for us.” 

They sat around in the darkness, smoking their pipes and 
talking in low voices, mosdy about Ezra Simpson and Indian 
torture. No one wanted to sleep. As the night grew older, the 
talk shifted to stories of adventure — some of it first-hand, but 
most of it passed along from trapper to trader to settler along 
America’s frontiers. 

Hoskins alone was thinking of tomorrow. He sat a little apart, 
pipe between his teeth, eyes staring far away. 

Young Tompkins, Hart, Charles and Jonas Gladd were 
grouped around Old Andy, listening to an account of the First 
Seminole War, when he had fought under General Andrew 
Jackson. 

“Seems like the people o’ Georgia couldn’t do nothin’ against 
the Indians plunderin’ along their border. The Spaniards — 
they owned Florida then, you remember — wouldn’t be both- 
ered doin’ nothin’. So General Jackson whoops down here with 
his troops and marches right up to their Indian towns. ’Fore they 
get any notion o’ what was a-comin’, he took Kinhaizee’s village 
and Ben Burgee’s.” 

“General Jackson wasn’t afraid o’ nobody,” Jonas commented. 

Andy nodded agreement. “Folks say Florida was bought by 
the United States, but it really was captured by General Jackson 
hisself. The deal between Spain and the States came off after- 
ward to kmd of smoothen things out.” 

“How many Creeks and Seminoles are in this country now ?” 
inquired Hart. 

Andy paused for a pinch of snufi. “ ’Tain’t for me to say. I ’ve 
heard reports there ’s about four thousand in all and they got 
about a thousand Negro slaves. The Seminoles is lazy. They 
make the Negroes till their fields. That ’s why they won’t give 
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up none o’ the runaway slaves they got hidin’ on their reserva- 
tions.” 

“How about the Spanish Indians south of here ?” asked Jonas. 
“I ’ve heerd tell they ’re different and talk a different language.” 

“That ’s right,” Andy corroborated. “The Muspahs. And they 
been in Florida the longest. Most the others come from farther 
north. Know what Seminole means?” 

“What?” asked Charles. 

“Wild men. It’s from ‘ishti semoli’ and got whittled down 
to Seminoles.” 

Hoskins had risen and was staring at something on the crest 
of the hill ahead. Instantly alert, the others stared, too. A glow 
was twisting and coiling like a live thing. Suddenly it burst 
into flame.” 

“Signal fire!” exclaimed Hart. 

“Sure enough, ’tis,” acknowledged Andy. “And there ’s an- 
other.” He pointed to the left where other flames made a bright, 
moving spot in the dark night. 

As they watched, signal fires appeared all along the ridge 
ahead. 

“Kind of looks like another warning, don’t it?” asked Jonas. 

The others agreed. 

Hart said nothing. He was more eager than ever to ride 
southward. He wished they would get across the Suwannee and 
into a stiff fight, so he could tell the Indians with powder and 
ball just how he felt about their warnings. 

All that night, and many nights thereafter, the signal fires 
blazed wherever there was a rise to make them visible, and by 
day turkey calls plainly told the men their presence was not 
only known but charted. 

“This expedition is no surprise to the Indians,” Charles re- 
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marked wryly. “But it looks as if they might have a surprise 
ior us.” 

The attempt to make the ride secret was abandoned, and 
Leader Hoskins exerted himself now to make the party look 
£ven larger and more powerful than it was. Night campfires 
blazed, dozens of them, more night sentries were posted, and 
the men were strung out as thinly as was considered safe. 

Thus the cavalcade wound its way slowly southeast, crossed 
the Suwannee River and approached the Withlacoochee, which 
flowed out of reservation territory itself and into the broad blue 
<Gulf of Mexico. 

In spite of the signs not only of Indians, but of many Indians, 
there were no encounters. Scouts reported roving bands all 
around the long column, but none came in sight. A glimpse of 
three or four ponies vanishing over the crest of a hill with their 
riders, or the sound of madly galloping hoofbeats, offered too 
little target to waste ammunition. 

“What do you think they’re planning.^” Hart asked Andy. 

Andy stroked his silky mustache with a gloomy air. “Cain’t 
nobody say what an Indian’s plannin’. Surrounded like we are, 
it might be most anything.” 

“There ’s not much chance, now, of finding the Indians that 
•massacred the white family, I suppose.” 

“Never was too much chance of that,” Andy agreed. “But we 
got to act like we ’re hunting for ’em and take a swipe at what- 
ever comes our way. Don’t worry, son, we ’ll meet up with some 
Indians. I thought we ’d run into some afore this, but they ’re 
keepin’ their distance.” 

“We ’re a long way from Tallahassee.” 

“Yep — a long way. But they ain’t no use goin’ back till we 
.git our business done.” 

“I ’m not anxious to go back,” said Hart. 
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But, like the others, he was feeling the tension: the ever- 
present enemy — close yet never tangible enough to attack — was 
hard to endure. To feel themselves watched, to know that at 
any moment of the day a gun barrel might be aiming at their 
hearts, whipped the men into a state of nerves. They became 
jumpy and irritable. They argued with Williams and Old Andy 
— even with Hoskins — that they must pick off an Indian or 
two. Several admitted they were ready to quit. 

“Quit and I ’ll turn you loose on the trail by yourselves,” 
Hoskins threatened. “Maybe you ’d like a taste of what Simpson 
got.” 

At first that hushed them. But gradually a little nucleus began 
to talk of taking over the expedition, of marching directly on 
one of the smaller Indian towns and laying it waste. 

“Funny thing what uncertainty does to people,” said Charles 
to Hart one evening. “We started out to fight Indians and we ’re 
on the verge of civil war right in our own ranks.” 

“It ’s just talk,” commented Hart. 

He was right. When the attack finally came, it dissolved the 
rebellion as quickly as the sun lifts swathes of morning mist. 




‘‘Every warrior was protected by a tree, or secreted in the high 
palmettos. Jumper gave the whoop, Micanopy fired the first 
rifle (the signal agreed upon) — then every Indian arose and 
fired. . . 

— ^Alligator, Indian chief, tells his story of the Dade massacre 
in 1835, first major engagement in the Second 
Seminole War. 
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Dawn was only a faint brightening in the east, and its light 
turned the forest gray. Hart was on sentry duty, pacing between 
a dead oak and a clump of birches along a stream designated 
on Hoskins’ map as Quicksand Creek. 

The birch grove marked the west end of the encampment but 
was considered a safe boundary because of a burned, brushless 
area on the far side of it. The men were sleeping along the creek 
banks in a deep semicircle. Back of the camp stretched a pine 
barren, flat, and with scarcely any undergrowth. The horses 
grazed in a grassy stretch below Hart’s post. 

Every two or three trips, Hart met another sentry at the oak. 
Sometimes they paused for a minute to exchange a word. Oftener 
they said nothing. The stars were almost burned out, the night’s 
blanket of darkness was thinning to blue, and Hart was hungry 
for breakfast. 

Abrupdy a war whoop shattered the quiet of the forest. Its 
echoes jangled. Then came the thunder of ponies’ hoofs and a 
great shouting. 

Hart stood still, riveted to the ground. The attack had cornel 
This was the moment they had expected all during the long trip 
south. He could neither move nor think. 

Then his wits came back. “Indians!” he bellowed, r unning 
from one man to another. “Indians! They ’re coming!” 

133 
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Some of the sleepers were already awake, warned by the war 
whoops. Others he nudged roughly with his foot. In a minute 
the whole camp was roused. Men threw off their blankets and 
grabbed their guns. 

The din was rolling swiftly toward them. Through the trees 
Hart glimpsed the first line of Indian ponies. He ducked into 
the birch grove, knelt coolly on one knee and raised rifle to 
shoulder. 

“Hold fire, men!” shouted Hoskins, who had taken up his 
station near the middle of the camp. In spite of his command, 
two rifles roared. 

“Hold fire!” he repeated angrily. 

Whooping and shouting like madmen, the Seminoles came 
riding through the woods. Their thundering advance started 
new clangorous echoes. In the dawn their bobbing plumes glis- 
tened; the scarves around their heads streamed in the wind. 

“Aim!” cried Hoskins. 

Some of the men still were scrambling to find a tree or down 
log. A few knelt on their blankets without seeking cover. At the 
order, those in motion halted, raised their guns. Hart’s hand 
was steady. Courage and a great gladness swept through him. 

“Fire!” 

The rifles blazed. Under their stinging volley the first lin e 
wavered. Some of the ponies turned, starting a retreat. Three 
Indians fell from their mounts. The anguished death cry of a 
horse rang above the confusion and yelling. 

Shouting to his men, urging them ahead with gestures, the 
Indian leader rallied his forces. Again they rode toward camp. 
Those behind closed up the gaps. 

Some of the white men were trying to reload, pouring powder 
out of their pouches with hasty, awkward fingers. But there 
was too little time for a second bullet. 
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“Use pistols!” shouted Hoskins. “Hold fire!” 

Hart already had drawn his pistol and so had several others. 
A few who did not have small arms seized the handles of their 
hunting knives for the hand-to-hand conflict that loomed. 

Cdlonel Hoskins knelt now, carbine at shoulder. He had 
not fired during the first volley, and his lone bullet remained 
to halt the onrushing Seminoles. 

With cool deliberation he took aim and squeezed the trigger. 
At the crack of his gun, the Indian leader whirled in his saddle, 
jumped crazily, like a scarecrow whipped by the wind, and 
collapsed in a heap on the ground. 

There was a shout of alarm from the Indians. Ponies were 
pulled up short. Others came straight ahead — a serried thun- 
dering line. Abrupdy the man in front turned his pony. He 
made a broad target, but there wasn’t a rifle bullet left for bim. 
Following his lead, other ponies turned. Within easy rifle range, 
they described a wide arc, each Indian shootmg from the saddle. 
Bullets kicked up the dirt around Hart. Then the riders were 
gone, without coming into pistol range at all. 

The volunteers were ramming charges into their rifles, en- 
raged at being shot at without a chance to empty their small 
guns. A bullet whistled after the retreating ponies, then an- 
other. 

“Hold your fire!” bawled Hoskins. “They’ll charge again!” 

“Not with their leader gone!” shouted Old Andy. 

“Hold your fire!” repeated Hoskins. “Find better cover.” 

The men finished loading and crept into scrub growth along 
the creek. Hart crouched at the edge of the birch grove, his rifle 
at ready, hand again firm on the trigger. Charles was close by. 
Jonas was hiding in a stretch of scrub oak. Matt Tompkins, pale 
and resolute, lay on his belly behind a grass hummock. 

Instead of a new charge, there was quiet. Slowly the sun 
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reared red above the horizon. It climbed the sky while the men 
waited. Out near the thicket the wounded pony thrashed about 
and whinnied pitifully. 

Hoskins alone did not take cover. Although he had been hit 
in the forearm, he walked up and down, talking to his men. Old 
Andy urged him to find shelter. 

“We’re gonna need you, Hoskins, ’fore this is over. Ain’t 
none of us got officer experience like you.” 

“I ’ll be fine right here, Andy.” 

The three remaining scouts were sent out again, to see if 
another attack was forming. At mid-morning they came back. 
The Indians had vanished, “rifles, ponies, feathers and all.” 
Even the bodies of the Seminole dead and wounded had dis- 
appeared. Seth Marberry explained that “the wounded done 
crawled away and the Indians creeped out and got the dead.” 

Marv Adams stated his opinion: “It ’s my guess they ’ve give 
up this attack. They usually do that when their leader ’s shot. 
Leastways they ’re far enough off so ’s we can get away.” 

“Let ’s ride then,” ordered Hoskins. “South.” 

Relief swept over the men at the decision to move. The creek 
bank was a poor spot to defend, and they abandoned it quickly. 
Hart noticed'that young Tompkins still looked pale as they all 
fell into line and took up their journey. Charles was behaving 
like a veteran. He had obeyed commands, showed no sign of 
fear, and now was ready for more. 

Hart himself still had no doubt of his mission. He would 
stay in this country to fight Seminoles and Creeks until the land 
was freed of them. He would support the attempt to remove 
all Indians to the West, in spite of the Treaty of Fort Moultrie. 
The red men had not kept their promises, and they must go. 

The morning seemed especially golden. Sun flickered down 
through the trees in warm columns that lighted the forest. From 
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a blackberry thicket a vireo fussed at the riders. Overhead, red- 
shouldered hawks planed leisurely in the wind. 

Toward mid-morning someone spotted a herd of deer, and 
Hoskins gave the order to shoot. The men halted for one of their 
few good meals of the journey. The deer were cut up, and each 
man spitted his own share over a fire. 

Three months ago. Hart could not have swallowed this food, 
taken so soon after the morning’s battle and killing. But today 
he ate heavily. Charles, too, seemed to have little feeling about 
mixing food and murder. He made away with an enormous 
piece of venison washed down with creek water and eaten along 
with a handful of dewberries. He even managed to prepare some 
meat for use on the trail by drying it in thin strips over the fire. 

Everyone seemed to feel better when the meal was over and 
they were riding again. They had had their first brush with the 
Indians and had repulsed them. Their firm stand and Hoskins’ 
accurate bullet had undoubtedly thwarted a scheme to ride 
down the surprised campers — a plan that had almost succeeded. 
Although the Indians were oumumbered, they could have done 
tremendous damage by a quick dash through the camp, firing 
as they rode. Had they stampeded or killed the horses, the ex- 
pedition would have been forced homeward. 

That night more sentries than ever were posted, but only the 
piercing scream of a great horned owl broke the peacefulness 
of the night. 

The following day was uneventful. Old Andy expressed a 
wish to do his “washin’ ” but Hoskins felt they should wait until 
the men turned northward again. 

“We ’re practically in Indian territory,” he explained. “We 
can expect anything to happen. Better to keep on our horses, 
with our guns in our hands.” 

Everyone slept well the following night — catching up from 
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the night before. The column was a little late getting onto the 
trail, and it was noon before they reached the Withlacoochee 
River, which they had expected to ford in early morning. 

Hoskins ordered his men to stop, while he and the scouts 
reconnoitered. They wanted to examine the depth of the river 
and look about for signs of Indian ambush. All this would 
have to be done from the north bank, since any attempt to cross 
would reveal the presence of the volunteers. 

From his place near the front of the line, Hart could see the 
river. It lay at the bottom of a steep bank, grown with scrub. 
Its dark, swift waters would make the crossing difficult, but not 
impossible, he decided. The far bank was slightly lower, studded 
with oak thickets, palmetto and a tangle of wild grape. Above it, 
a mixed growth of timber leveled off to a pine forest which 
stretched beyond the eye’s reach. 

In half an hour Hoskins and the scouts returned. 

“Seems to be all right,” Hoskins observed. “Pass word back 
along the line that we’ll ford the river right here. The cur- 
rent ’s strong and the horses may have to do a little swimming, 
but we ’ll make it all right. We aim to land about fifty feet 
downstream on the opposite bank. Tell the men to hold their 
powder high and dry.” 

He wheeled his horse and led the way down the steep trail. 
Andy followed, then the troops in usual riding order. 

Hoskins’ horse reached the river’s edge and started across. Six 
or eight feet from shore the animal was up to its withers. Then 
the current swept him off his feet and whirled him downstream. 
He swam desperately, his eyes bulging with fear. At the center 
of the stream he seemed to make’ no headway at all. Hart ex- 
pected Hoskins to let go and swim, but he stayed in the half- 
submerged saddle. 

Abruptly the current lost its power, the horse made a few 
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big lunges, found footing on a hidden sand bank and staggered 
into the shallows. 

Hart’s respect for their leader — already considerable — was 
increased. Hoskins had directed them successfully through the 
attack, and now he had gauged the treacherous river correctly. 
His landing was made just about where he had planned — fifty 
feet downstream. 

Old Andy’s reluctant horse waded in next, Andy urging him 
with his heels and a small switch. The animal kept his feet a 
little longer than Hoskins’ mount before he, too, was struggling 
in the water. 

Matt Tompkins started across, and Hart followed. The bay 
waded in gamely, lost his footing, and struck out against the 
strong, dimpling current. Hart was wet to the hips as he and 
the horse were swept downstream. But Barney's choice of a 
mount had been a wise one. Judge was an able swimmer. A few 
moments of battling and they had reached quiet water and 
were climbing the bank not far from Old Andy and young Matt. 
Looking back. Hart saw the sorrel had brought Charles safely 
across. 

In the same way almost half the cavalcade forded the With- 
lacoochee without greater mishap than the loss of two powder 
pouches and one plaited hat. Hoskins’ horse climbed the low 
south bank and headed into the woods, followed by Andy, 
Tompkins, Hart, Charles and Jonas. About thirty horses were 
climbing the bank or swimming the river. The remainder of 
the column was strung up the steep north bank and back into 
the woods on the other side. 

Sharp as a flung tomahawk, a war whoop split the air. At the 
signal, dozens of rifles roared from the south slope. Bullets 
kicked up the water and thudded into the scrub on the north 
bank. A man in the river crumpled and slid ofi his mount. 
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Cut in two and isolated from their leader, the troops could 
make no stand. Confusion swept through them. Some of those 
fording the river turned back. Others, seeing refuge in lee of the 
south bank, spurred ahead. 

Whinnies of fright, a scream of pain, shouted commands min- 
gled with the scattered snarl of rifles as men on the far bank 
sought cover and returned fire. 

At the first volley, Hoskins wheeled his horse sharply, yelling 
for the others to go back. There was gunfire on both sides of 
the trad. Tompkins, hit, was reeling in his saddle. As his mount 
turned with the others, he was thrown. Hart tried hard to pivot 
the bay, heard the terrifying whine of a bullet close by. In the 
same instant the bay reared, screaming, and the boy was pitched 
backward onto the trail. 

Shaken, but in possession of his wits, he jumped to his feet. He 
still gripped the rifle. Young Tompkins lay in a limp heap near 
by. Blood was soaking the front of his homespun shirt. 

Etched in Hart’s mind so deeply he never forgot it, was a 
glimpse of the other volunteers, plunging back over the brush- 
grown bank. Matt’s riderless horse, stirrups swinging, was with 
them. As they scrambled over the slope, an arrow struck Old 
Andy’s palmetto hat and sent it spinning outward. Caught in 
the air currents over the river, it floated downward easily, the 
arrow jutting out of it like a bright ornament. 

Without pausing to think of danger. Hart grabbed young 
Tompkins by the shoulders and dragged him off the path into 
a straggly growth of scrub oak. Crouching low, he tore open 
the boy’s shirt above the wound. 

The sight jolted all Hart’s breath out of his body. It was hope- 
less to try to save Matt. Rhythmic jets of blood spurted out of 
the bullet hole. 

Tompkins was muttering something, fumbling for his pistol. 
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“Never mind, Matt,” soothed Hart. “I ’ll take care of them.” 

The wounded boy managed to raise the pistol, opened his eyes 
and aimed obliquely at the river bank. But his strength was 
gone. He couldn’t squeeze the trigger. Tears rolled down his 
cheeks as the weapon dropped from his hand. 

Hart laid him down gently and seized his own gun. Now he 
was mad clear through — madder even than when he had heard 
his cabin was in ashes, or the Williams family had been mas- 
sacred, or had glimpsed the tortured scout on the trail. 

“I ’ll take a shot for you, Tompkins,” he promised tensely. 

Kneeling, he raised rifle to shoulder, sought for a target. On 
the other side of the trail, toward the river, he thought he saw 
a plume, rising out of a grass clump. He waited. It moved 
slightly. He took careful aim and shot. The plume jerked and 
was gone. 

Hart glanced at Matt Tompkins. The youngster from Rich- 
mond was dead. 

“One Seminole’s paid up already,” said Hart, through lips 
stiff with anguish. “But it isn’t enough. You didn’t have a chance 
at these fellows.” 

He wanted to hide Matt’s body so the Indians couldn’t scalp 
it. But there wasn’t time. The Seminoles had reloaded and were 
firing again. A ball z-zinged over his head. He would have to 
find better cover. 

He reloaded hastily. Bending low, he ran from tree to tree and 
bush to bush, back into the forest. He was moving away from his 
own men, but it was the one direction he dared go. The path 
back was cut off. 

As he scurried from the shelter of a pine to the trunk of a 
gnarled oak, a rifle shot echoed through the woods. Something 
stung him sharply in the right leg. He looked down. Blood was 
oozing through a round hole in his legging. 
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Determined on revenge, he dropped into a clump of palmetto. 
Slowly he wriggled forward on his belly. Rifle raised, he sought 
for a glimpse of his pursuer. If he could spot him before there 
was time to reload, the score could be settled. 

But the sun-spattered forest was quiet. Tendrils of vine stirred 
in the wind. There was no sign of any human. Back on the trail 
rifles were booming — not in volleys, but singly. Both sides were 
sniping from cover. Hart heard Jim Hoskins shout a command, 
but could not make it out. 

Hand steady, the boy waited for his enemy to betray himself. 
His eyes searched the woods for the sudden swaying of a grass 
frond, his ears strained for the click of a palmetto. There was 
nothing. 

He must have reloaded, thought Hart. He ’s had plenty of 
time. 

Half an hour passed, then an hour. There were war whoops 
from the Withlacoochee as if the Indians had charged the men 
on the south bank. A little later they sounded again. Gradually 
the brisk gunfire settled down to sniping shots, which moved 
downstream and died away to a random patter. 

Hart began to wonder if the forest before him actually was 
empty. His suspicions centered on one dense clump of brush. 
He thought of shooting into it. But that would reveal his own 
position and leave him without a bullet in his gun. So he lay 
quiet, eyes and ears painfully alert for any movement or slight- 
est sound. 

Two hours went by. Hart’s wounded leg throbbed, and he 
was weak from loss of blood. His head began to ache, and the 
arm on which he was leaning had long ago ceased to have any 
feeling. Still he waited. 

Three hours, four. The shooting on the river had almost 
stopped. When the sun’s shadows began to lengthen, he deter- 
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mined to sneak away. The brush clump had long been motion- 
less. He could not believe an enemy lurked there. 

He slid along the ground a hand’s length. Instantly a rifle 
blazed out of the brush clump. A red-hot pain gouged Hart’s 
shoulder. Glancing down with incredulous eyes, he saw that his 
shirt had been torn away and a red furrow cut through the flesh 
of his shoulder. As he looked, the furrow filled with blood, 
which ran over and dripped down onto the humpy roots of the 
palmettos. 

A cold anger that was half fear gripped him. He again raised 
his rifle to shoulder, trained it on the clump and waited. This 
was almost his last chance, he figured. He had been wounded 
twice. His shoulder was bleeding freely. If he could not kill his 
enemy now, weakness would come and chain him to this spot 
in the forest, where his enemy could finish him off with gun 
or arrow — perhaps even a knife. 

Suddenly the brush clump, so long still, betrayed itself. Only 
the flick of a grass stem. But it was enough. Hart’s rifle echoed 
through the forest. The clump quivered. A second later a black- 
haired warrior fell out of the tall grass and lay still, half kneeling, 
half lying across a down log. 

Hart started to jump out of hiding. But the Indian’s gun was 
clutched in his hands, the position was good for a quick shot. 
On the chance that this might be a trick. Hart slid quietly out 
of his palmetto shelter, circled around, reloaded his rifle and 
came closer to his victim. 

No trick. The warrior was severely wounded. Hart could 
see blood on his clothing and on the ground beneath him. 

The white boy’s first impulse was to gloat. This is what you 
get for burning people’s homes, murdering children, and shoot- 
ing fellows like Tompkins! he thought. 

But in spite of his triumph, he reached for a tree to keep from 
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falling. He no longer wanted revenge. A terrible faintness 
washed over him. The body of the Indian wavered, the wind 
rose to a loud wail, and the forest rang with echoes of it. Hart 
told himself that his wounds were bothering. He must stanch 
the blood. But it was not altogether his wounds. He knew it 
was not. 

It was the blood on the ground and the inert body of the 
Indian. 

He tried to turn away. But his nausea would not let him 
go. He could only face the body and look at it. 

He had shot animals — lots of them, big and little. Today 
he had even shot another Indian — that first plumed victim who 
had shown himself on the river bank. But the first warrior had 
been far away. His death had been only the jerking of a gay 
feather above tall grasses. This Indian was here — close. He 
was unbelievably human — a boy, like Hart. Like Matt Tomp- 
kins, even. He wore a cotton shirt and deerskin leggings. His 
skin was hardly any browner than Hart’s. 

He shot first, Hart tried to tell himself. He would have killed 
me. But the argument stayed in the back of his mind and seemed 
of no importance. He tried to remember that he was a volun- 
teer, sworn to fight and kill Indians. But it made no difference. 

This was the same inconsistency he had met in himself be- 
fore — the problem posed for him so long ago by the foundling 
rabbit. Why were men willing to murder with one hand and 
succor with the other He hated Indians and was ready to kill 
them. Yet here was one, wounded and helpless, whom he could 
not kill, whose blood made him sick, whose suffering hurt him. 

His hand flew suddenly to his knife as the Indian groaned 
and turned half over. The sound was as frightening as if a dead 
man had spoken. 

Once the momentary fear had passed. Hart pushed the blade 
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back in its sheath. It would be easy to stab the boy in the back — 
make sure he was dead. But he could not bring himself to do 
that. Only in the excitement of battle — when fear urged him 
and there were no pauses for reflection — only then could he 
kill a man. 

What should he do now ? His answer was clear enough. He 
must save this Indian. Armies saved and sheltered enemy 
wounded. He could do the same. 

He set his guns against the fallen log, grasped a handful of 
Spanish moss from a branch above and pressed it against the 
hole in the Indian’s neck. He felt the lax wrist. There was still 
a pulse, though it was weak. 

Hastily he looked around for a shelter. He must not be dis- 
covered here by other Seminoles. A cascade of grapevine over- 
grown with wild cucumber caught his glance. Dragging the 
Indian by the arms, Hart moved him into the midst of the 
vines. Then he gathered a fistful of cobwebs — pioneer remedy 
for bleeding — and set to work to check the blood flow. 




‘‘We cannot understand why unoffending men and helpless 
women and children should be made to suffer for the faults of 
a few turbulent spirits whose bad deeds the nation does not 
justify, though done in retaliation of injuries inflicted upon 
themselves as was the case in the . . * murder by the white 
man whose family fell victims.” 

— Indian chief as quoted by Gad Humphreys, Seminole 
Indian agent, in a letter to Governor WilHam P. Duval, 1827. 
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Hart wakened. His eyes fell first upon the green canopy of the 
vine shelter — a maze of leaves and vines, lighted in some 
places to a tender lambency by the morning sun. Then h'is shoul- 
der pained and he remembered the events of yesterday. He 
turned his head. The Indian boy lay beside him, pale and still. 

A new wariness, acquired on the expedition, made Hart 
listen before he moved. There were sounds, but only the familiar 
ones of the forest. 

He sat up. The movement revealed his own weakness. Both 
shoulder and leg were throbbing. He was very thirsty. 

His uninjured arm was nearest the Indian, and he felt the 
boy’s heartbeat. To his surprise it was stronger. He lifted the 
red-soaked cobwebs and saw that the bleeding had stopped 
completely. 

There was nothing to be done until his patient had gained 
more strength, so Hart turned his attention to his own wounds. 
Last night he had crept down to the river in the dark and 
washed them with water and the sliver left of his soap. Now, 
with his fingertips, he explored the hole in his shoulder. The 
furrow was deep but clean, with little ragged flesh. The leg was 
in slightly worse shape. Although he could not be sure, he 
thought the bullet had torn a muscle. 

Ag ain he made his way down to the river through clumps of 
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palmetto scrub and looked over yesterday’s battle scene, trying 
to guess wbat had happened to the regiment. 

Where there had been rifle thxmder and stampeding terror, 
there was no one — nothing. The blue sky was serene, and a 
light breeze was rippling the grass tops. Dozens of birds flirted 
through the trees on both banks of the stream, as if the forest 
were completely their own, and over the water a great blue 
heron was winging his ponderous way toward some fish-laden 
shallows. If there were humans left here. Hart decided, they 
all were dead. 

Leaning over the stream, he drank. Next, he redressed his 
wounds; using soap and water again and bandages torn from 
his shirt. His weakness made him remember he hadn’t eaten 
since yesterday, when he had swallowed a bit of jerked venison 
while on the march. The rest of his meat and Indian corn were 
gone — tied to the bay’s saddle bow. 

He searched up and down the river bank in hopes of finding 
berries of some sort, but there was nothing edible. Without his 
hand ax, he could not chop into a cabbage palm for the firm 
white heart. 

A flock of vultures circling far overhead brought his thoughts 
to young Tompkins, lying dead in the forest. At the memory, 
his weakness came back and he sat down on the ground to 
recover himself. As he rested there, looking at the river, he re- 
called the frightened whinnys and loud thud of bodies he 
had heard yesterday as the Indians opened fire. One, at least, 
of the horses must have been killed. Even his bay might be 
lying somewhere near, dead or dying. 

He crawled back to the top of the bank and began working 
his way along it, looking in the scrub near the water for a horse’s 
body. Ten feet or so from the trail he saw it — a handsome 
chestnut — its front hoof dangling in the current, its hind quar- 
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ters resting against the steep slope. The saddle still was in place 
and a bag of supplies was attached to the bow. 

Pulse leaping with excitement at his luck, Hart ducked 
through the scrub, worked his way down-trail and in a few 
minutes knelt beside the horse. He stifled his pity for the hand- 
some creature, now stiff as a dried palmetto frond, and reached 
inside the supply sack. His hand encountered jerky, corn, some 
very dry bread and a gourd cup. He took out a piece of the 
bread, dipped it hastily in river water and ate. Then he untied 
the bag, filled the gourd with water and crept back up the bank. 

He paused at the top, undecided as to whether he should 
search for young Tompkins’ body and bury it or return to the 
Indian. He chose the latter. Young Tompkins was dead; the 
Indian was still living. Later, perhaps, burial could be made. 

The warrior was moaning and tossing. Hart lifted his shoul- 
ders and held the gourd to his mouth. 

“Drink,” he commanded, pouring water between the parched 
lips. 

The boy swallowed a mouthful or two, then turned his head 
away. Hart was about to look at the wound when a poundmg 
of hoofs made him crawl inside the vine shelter. If Seminoles 
should find him there, he was as good as dead. But the noise 
was made by deer galloping through the forest. 

Again Hart turned to care for the Indian. He drew aside the 
calico shirt and listened to the boy’s heart. Its beat was surpris- 
ingly strong. Next he examined the wound. The bullet had 
entered the neck, been deflected by the collarbone and was im- 
bedded there. It would have to be removed and the flesh cau- 
terized. 

He whittled a tough probe from the wood of a live oak. With 
flint, steel and tinder he built a tiny fire near the vine shelter 
and fed it with pine splinters until it was strong enough to 
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ignite a good-sized stick. He realized that building a fire might 
lead to his discovery, but it was necessary. 

Jaws clamped tight, he cut the Indian’s shirt away from the 
bullet hole and probed for the lead. The boy groaned and 
writhed, but Hart leaned heavUy upon him. As the wood struck 
the metal, he turned the probe slightly. A quick pressure up- 
ward brought the ball. A gush of blood followed. 

The bleeding frightened Hart. He raised the boy’s shoulders 
and laid a piece of shirting over the wound, while he searched 
for more of the healing cobwebs. When he applied them, the 
flow seemed to ease. 

Everything was done now but the cauterizing. Hart heated 
the point of his hunting knife in the blaze and seared the torn 
flesh. 

The Indian’s muscles jerked. His dark eyes opened; they were 
filled with hatred and torment. 

“Make well,” said Hart, wondering if the boy could under- 
stand. 

The warrior mumbled something unintelligible. 

“Make well,” repeated Hart. “You ’re sick. I try to make you 
well.” 

The black eyes stared, still full of hate. “You shoot.” 

Hart pointed to his shoulder and then his leg. “You shoot,” he 
replied. 

The Indian did not answer. Still suspicious, he followed Hart 
with his eyes. 

Hart took a portion of bread from the supply bag, dipped it 
into the gourdful of water and offered it to the Indian. The boy 
gazed at it a long time before taking a bite. Evidently the taste 
reassured him, for after an interval he ate the rest. 

“Now,” said Hart, “we ’ll just have to wait. I ’ve done every- 
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thing I know to make you well. I ’ll stay here with you. I ’ll bring 
you water and food and make the best medicine I know. If we 
had a horse, I ’d take you to a doctor — but we haven’t any horse. 

“There ’s just one thing you ’ve got to promise me. You ’ve 
got to keep still if any Indians come hunting for me. You ’ve got 
to keep quiet — understand? — so that they won’t find me and 
kill me. Understand ?” 

The Indian’s eyes were inscrutable. 

“If I stay here and take care of you we ’ve both got to keep 
in hiding,” Hart repeated. “Otherwise I go now,” he said 
abruptly. 

The Indian moved his hand. “No.” 

“You want me to stay?” 

“Stay.” 

“Then promise you ’ll keep hidden till you ’re well.” 

“I get well?” he asked haltingly. 

“I think you will,” said Hart. “You ’re better already. You 
can drink water — you can eat. I think you ’ll get well.” 

The Indian closed his eyes. “Yes,” he said. 

Hart’s body was aching to rest. But there was work to be done. 
He had food enough for several days, on slim rations, but a bed 
would have to be made for the Indian. At present the earth was 
warm and not too damp, but a shower might come at any time. 

With his knife he cut small twigs off a nearby pine and heaped 
them into a barrow, which he covered thickly with Spanish 
moss. 

“A bed,” he explained. 

For the first time the Indian boy looked a bit friendly. 

“See here,” said Hart suddenly. “I don’t know your name. 
I ’ll need to call you something.” 

“What your name ?” 
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“Hart Whitley” 

“Mine Lo-Chaw.” After a minute he added, “Mean your word 
turtle.” 

Hart felt of the new bed. It wasn’t really soft, but it would do. 

“Ready, Lo-Chaw? I’ll try not to hurt you.” 

“No hurt.” 

Lo-Chaw gave no sign that the shift from ground to pallet 
was painful. Hart acknowledged grudgingly that the boy had 
courage. The effort hurt his own shoulder intensely. 

“Now we need a roof to turn away rain,” said Hart. 

This he made with overlapping palmetto leaves, hung inside 
the vine cluster by means of tendrils and thorns. When he had 
finished, he looked around this strange little house with a 
feeling of pride. It was crude — but he thought it would serve. 
It hardly was visible from outside. 

The work, simple as it was, had taken a long time, and the 
slanting sunlight told him it was after four o’clock. To satisfy 
his hunger, he chewed some of the jerky and gave a bit to 
Lo-Chaw, along with the last of the water. Mostly, Lo-Chaw 
would have to eat the bread. Hart decided. Jerky was no fare 
for sick folks. 

Still using considerable caution, he went again to the river 
and drank his fill, then edged his way along the bank until he 
came to the dead horse. He planned to take the saddle blanket, 
and whatever else could be salvaged. 

The leather cinch strap was stiff from its recent dip in the 
river and quick baking in the sun, but after a few tugs Hart un- 
buckled it. The rigidity of the animal made things difficult. 
After loosening the saddle and pulling the blanket from under 
it, he pondered whether he should take the saddle itself, but 
decided he would not. There was nothing else of use. 

Another question that perplexed him was whether he should 
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take back some horse meat. The idea wasn’t pleasant, but it was 
a case of eat that or go hungry. He ruled against it, thinking that 
Indians might notice the mutilation and look around for a 
wounded white man. 

Once more he filled the gourd with water and returned to 
camp. Lo-Chaw was asleep. Hart laid the blanket and water 
inside the shelter and started toward the battleground of the 
previous day. He wanted to bury young Tomp kin s. 

But he could not find the boy. For a long time he searched. 
He located the scrub oak near which they were riding when the 
first volley was fired, but there was no body. 

Enraged by the thought that Seminoles must have taken the 
corpse. Hart returned to camp. The sun was sinking, and already 
the forest was dark. He was tired; his wounds ached and 
throbbed. Too worn-out to think or do anything more that day, 
he crawled into the shelter beside his patient and drew the 
blanket over both of them. 

Three days — even three days of severely rationed meals — 
exhausted the supply. It was necessary to obtain food. Realizing 
he could not use his rifle, because its noise might draw Indians, 
Hart rigged up a crude gig made of his hunting knife, the 
ramrod from Lo-Chaw’s rifle, and a rawhide thong off the 
provision wallet. When it was ready, he started for the river to 
spear a fish. 

Lo-Chaw was a great deal better this morning. Hart had 
caught him trying to stand alone. But he was too weak, and did a 
quick flop back onto his pine couch. Later, he had directed Hart 
to gather the leaf of a certain wild plant, steep it, and apply it 
to his wound. That seemed to improve his spirits. 

The boys talked little, but they were no longer enemies. As 
Hart picked his way down the river trail, he wondered gravely 
at the circumstance which had pitted them against one another. 
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He was astonished, too, that he could endure a boy who had 
tried to kill him, until he reflected that he himself had nearly 
killed Lo-Chaw. 

At the edge of the river he found a flat spot on the sand, wide 
and long enough to lie down. Wriggling onto his belly, he held 
the spear poised, ready to strike. 

For a moment or two he could see nothing in the darkish 
water. Then a long shadow drifted past. White sucker! Settlers 
counted it fine eating. And one would be enough for a meal. 

He lay very still, hoping the fish would swim past again, so 
he could try for it. The warmth, the glimmer of sun on water, 
the song of the wind in the treetops made him faintly drowsy. 
A ladybug crawled onto his hand and flew away, frightened by 
the hovering of a blue dragonfly. In one of the oak trees a cicada 
droned sleepily. 

The morning’s lullaby betrayed him into feeling happy. Even 
here, at this sinister spot on the Withlacoochee, he could forget 
his own wounds and the sickness of Lo-Chaw. He could forget 
the dead horse yonder, whose carcass would soon pollute the air. 
He could forget to wonder whether Charles was safe. Almost 
he could forget the death of Matt Tompkins, whom he had 
promised — 

The thought stabbed him. He had promised to avenge Matt. 
He had said it to a boy who was dying. That made it a doubly 
sacred promise. 

How could he rest here, feeling happy, when that pledge 
waited, unfulfilled.? What had happened to him, since that 
time.? He no longer felt a burning hatred of the Seminoles — 
rather an uncertainty that shamed him deeply. 

It was not his tending of Lo-Chaw that seemed a betrayal of 
the promise. It was his feeling for the boy. They were almost 
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friends. Perhaps their trust in one another was not complete. But 
Lo-Chaw was grateful — Hart knew it — for the care he was 
given. And the gratitude, in its turn, gave Hart faith. 

Now the promise to Matt seemed a long way off and part of 
another life. Still, it was a promise. Hart’s habit of honesty would 
not allow him to discard it. It worried bim. 

He watched more closely for the wraiths that came within 
range. Wanting to finish the job quickly, he flung his knife at 
the first shadow that swam near. To his own surprise, he struck 
a perch, and by pushing his gig straight down, pinned the fish 
against the bottom of the shallows. In spite of the creature’s 
writhing and a great roiling of the water he managed to reach 
down and pick it up with one hand. Grasping his catch tightly, 
he ran back toward the forest. 

Lo-Chaw seemed pleased when he saw the fish and motioned 
that he would clean it. But Hart took his catch a little way from 
the shelter so that he could bury the litter of scales. Then he 
built a tiny fire of pine splinters and cooked the fish over it. 

It was the first decent food either boy had eaten during their 
three days together. But Hart did not relish it. He was unable 
to reconcile his thoughts to his own “treachery.” He could not 
understand himself. 

Something of his somber, remote mood communicated itself 
to Lo-Chaw. 

“No like fish.?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Tomorrow I catch turkey.” 

Hart did not answer. Fish or turkey — it would all taste the 
same, until he could think things out and decide what he 
must do. 

Tortured by his doubts. Hart lay awake a long time that 
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night. But his mind remained confused, stuck in one spot. He 
couldn’t think clearly. He had no idea that it would be many 
days before he could think lucidly again. 

He woke in the middle of the night. A chill was washing over 
his body like drenching ice water. 

He pulled the cover tighter. But it did not warm him. Then 
he discovered that his heart was beating too rapidly and that his 
chest was tight and painful. 

He was sick. 

It seemed unimportant now, after all the other things that 
had happened. He would go back to sleep and in the morning he 
would be all right. But he couldn’t sleep. The chills grew worse. 
He wondered if the fish had been a poisonous one. But Lo-Chaw 
was sleeping peacefully enough. 

The coldness went away. A warmth crept over him. It in- 
creased quickly until he was consumed with fever. When that 
left, chills returned. He was moaning and parched with a terrible 
heat when Lo-Chaw woke in the morning. 

“Hart — you sick!” he exclaimed. 

Hart barely heard. He knew that Lo-Chaw had left the shel- 
ter, but he was too ill to wonder. 

The chills and fever gripped him alternately. Then came a 
respite. Sweat soaked his clothes and he slept. But it wasn’t over. 
The chills came back, and the fever. In between he dozed. Lo- 
Chaw tried to feed him bits of a tender roasted turkey, but Hart 
couldn’t eat. 

He scarcely knew when night came, or the morning follow- 
ing. Finally he lost all track of time. The days shed their se- 
quence and became an endless circle, intermittently dark or 
bright. For a while Lo-Chaw stayed, then was gone. At last 
he returned. Other Indians were with him. Hart knew he was 
being carried a long way. 
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Through his wretchedness he experienced a dim, deep fear. 
He found himself lying inside a different shelter, with palmetto 
roof. Lo-Chaw’s face came and went. But mostly there was the 
face of an angry old Indian woman, who watched eternally. 
Once she spat at Hart, Sometimes she brought a bitter drink. 



“I have taken the most unwearied pains to have justice done 
to all parties, but I confess the Indians, under the laws of the 
United States, at present, have but little share in its advantages.” 

— Governor William P. Duval m an oflEcial letter. 




C^Lapter 



The instant lie arrived in Tallahassee, Charles went to see 
Governor Duval. He remembered the night he and Hart had 
hidden in the oak hammock when Indians fired the forest. Hart 
had said, “If they capture me, you go for help. Governor Duval 
would be the man.” 

The governor’s servant opened the door, took Charles inside, 
and offered him the same rustic chair Hart had occupied when 
he brought news of the Pennitke arsenal. 

Governor Duval came in at once, hand outstretched. “Good 
morning, lad.” 

“Good morning, sir. I’m Charles Parkson.” 

“Hart Whitley’s partner, aren’t you.?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The governor’s jocularity vanished. He sat down opposite 
Charles, eyed him curiously. “I suppose you know about the 
trading post Hart discovered.” 

“Yes. He told me.” 

“Got any idea who might have been running the place — any 
white man, I mean.?” 

Impatient at the delay, Charles shook his head. “No, Gov- 
ernor. I came to ask you — ” 

“Anybody ever warn you there ’d be trouble ?” 

“Why— yes.” 
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“Who?” 

Charles hesitated, surprised at the governor’s insistence on 
talking about the post. “I ’m not sure — Henry Toddins, I be- 
lieve. He didn’t threaten us, though. He just pointed out — ” 

“Toddins, eh?” 

“Yes, but he wouldn’t — ” 

“Never mind, boy, never mind.” Governor Duval brushed the 
subject aside. “I take it you came to see me about something 
else this time.” 

Relieved, Charles explained. “Hart is missing. He and I were 
on the Withlacoochee expedition. I think he’s been taken 
prisoner.” 

Governor Duval showed no surprise. He sat silently, staring 
into the empty fireplace. 

“How did you boys happen to go on the expedition ?” he said 
at last. “Because of your own Indian troubles?” 

Charles sensed his disapproval. “We were angry, sir,” he 
began, eager to explain. “The whole town was angry when Mrs. 
Williams was killed. You can’t feel right, sir, when those things 
happen.” 

The governor nodded slowly. “Yes, I suppose that is true. We 
badly need a sizeable military force to keep the Indians in 
check. But” — he bent a stern gaze on Charles — “it should be 
controlled by established government — not the citizens as in- 
dividuals. And it should be used only to enforce the law, not as a 
weapon of revenge. Colonel Humphreys, the Indian agent, is 
highly indignant at the results of this sortie.” 

“Indignant ?” repeated Charles, surprised. 

“The Williams massacre was lawless,” Governor Duval was 
saying, in a tone almost harsh, “but the expedition was lawless, 
also. We have traders who sell whiskey to the Indians, against 
the law — white men whom we seize and punish if we can catch 
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them. The Indians also have their criminals. According to our 
treaties, they must hunt them down and bring them to Colonel 
Humphreys so they may be prosecuted in' the courts.” 

“But, sir,” Charles objected, “the courts don’t do anything. 
Jonas Gladd lost his outfit — but nobody was punished for it.” 

A shadow crossed the governor’s ruddy face. “That case hasn’t 
been settled. The chiefs were asked through Colonel Humphreys 
to hunt down the evildoers, but so far nothing has come of it.” 

“But isn’t there any way to make the Indians keep then- 
word asked Charles, bewildered. “Can’t the law be applied 
to them as well as to us?” 

“That ’s exactly what the Indians ask about the white people.” 

Charles did not know what else to say. He agreed that the 
expedition had been unauthorized, but he had never questioned 
its necessity. And the guilt had seemed entirely with the Semi- 
noles. 

“Some day you must talk to Colonel Humphreys,” Duval 
suggested. “He can tell you the Indians’ side of the business. 
Some say he ’s prejudiced in their favor. But I think not. He ’s 
merely trying to keep the Treaty of Fort Moultrie.” The gov- 
ernor shook his head worriedly. “It ’s a hard document to live 
up to.” 

“Hard?” repeated Charles, more puzzled than ever. 

“Very hard. The treaty says that the States will take the In- 
dians under their care and protect them.” 

Charles stared, speechless. He had thought the treaty merely 
said the Indians would move to reservations in the central part 
of the state. 

“So you see we have not kept our pledge.” 

Governor Duval was silent. Charles tried to reconcile his 
own ideas with this man’s very different attitude. He had never 
believed that the whites were at fault, yet he could not sidestep 
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Duval’s logic. The Indians had seemed like panthers and bears 

savage creatures of prey not to be trusted. But here was a per- 
son who knew the Setninoles well, yet spoke of them as if they 
were a race of men, equal to the whites. 

“We don’t have the military strength to frighten both sides 
into keeping peaces” Governor Duval added. “Of course, the 
chiefs signed the treaty, which grants them reservations, an- 
nuities, cattle and farm implements, but many of the young 
warriors find the restrictions hard to accept. There ’s a band 
of some two hundred and fifty Miccosukies who are especially 
mischievous. The land always has been theirs. They ’ve roamed 
it at will. They don’t halt and turn back when they see a blazed 
tree marking the reservation boundary.” 

Although Charles was listening intently. Governor Duval 
stared into the empty fireplace, forgetting his audience. 

“The whites are angry because Indians stray onto white land 
to hunt, in violation of the treaty. Then a law is made to allow 
flogging of trespassers. Thirty-nine stripes on the bare back. 
There ’s supposed to be a trial first, but there seldom is. The 
flogging doesn’t stop at thirty-nine stripes. The Indians ask for 
justice. White justice fails them and they take their own revenge. 
Expeditions are formed — to take revenge upon the revengers.” 

The servant came into the room, announcing that dinner was 
ready. He had set an extra plate for Charles, he said. 

Charles reddened and started to rise. “I didn’t mean to come 
just at dinner time — ” 

“There ’s nothing formal about our meals,” Governor Duval 
explained warmly. '*You come just any time you want. W^e ’re 
always pleased to have company.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“And now, about Hart. I ’ll communicate at once with Colo- 
nel Humphreys and see that he inquires among the Seminoles. 
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If the lad ’s been captured, I feel sure that pressure can be put 
on the chiefs to bring him in. In the meantime, I think we should 
do nothing. A small search party might be naistaken for another 
expedition.” 

Seeing Charles’ disappointment, he added, “Don’t give up 
yet. Hart may have been separated from the others and is hid- 
ing in the forest, waiting for a chance to get back. I ’ve wandered 
for days in Kentucky without meeting a«-white man — dodging 
Indians and animals. Hart is a farm boy and a woodsman. If he 
got through the shooting all right, I wouldn’t worry about him .” 

“I ’ll try not to, sir.” 

“Did anybody backtrack — to see if he might be dead or 
wounded V 

“Yes. Jim Hoskins. He and one of the scouts went back that 
same night, after the Indians cleared out. They brought back 
Tompkins’ body — Matt Tompkins, from Virginia. And we 
found Hart’s bay horse, next day, standing near the river. He 
had a bullet in his neck. There wasn’t a sign of Hart.” 

“Hmm,” mused the governor. Suddenly his tone became 
brisk. “I ’ll send a note to Colonel Humphreys immediately. If 
he can’t locate Hart, we ’ll organize a search party of both whites 
and Indians. That can’t possibly stir up trouble. I ’ll head it 
myself.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Governor Duval had little more to say, either about Hart or 
the Indians, After the meal, Charles thanked him and started 
back to T^he Eagles. 

As he walked down the main street, he thought over the things 
the governor had told him. Although they threw a new light 
on Florida’s Indian troubles, he was not converted fully to the 
governor’s view. The terror of that night in the oak hammock 
was still too sharp. Sometimes he dreamed about it and woke 
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up in a cold sweat. Sometimes a sudden shout brought it back 
so that his heart banged wildly for a moment. It was hard to 
believe that those yelling savages merely needed justice to make 
them behave. As for giving them responsibilities like those given 
white men — that would be folly. Perhaps Governor Duval had 
been too occupied with letters and treaties to know the Semi- 
noles as they really were. 

He was thinking so busily that he did not notice the bow of a 
gentleman coming toward him. When someone said, “Good 
day, Charles,” he looked up and saw Sir Thomas March- 
Gronville, elegant in a new sprigged vest and dark-green 
pantaloons. 

“It ’s a pleasure to see you, young man,” the Englishman was 
saying. 

“And you too. Sir Thomas,” replied Charles politely. 

“I hear you ’re no longer a farmer.” 

“No.” 

“An Indian fighter, perhaps?” 

Charles glanced sharply at March-Gronville and surprised a 
smile in the gray eyes. He smiled in return. “I was.” 

“I ’m happy to see you ’re safely back. Would you join me at 
the cafe? We could sip a cup of tea together and you could tell 
me of your adventures.” 

Charles wasn’t in the mood for small talk. He was worried 
about Hart and anxious to get Mr. Toddins’ advice as to the next 
move. “Some other time,” he suggested. 

Sir Thomas grew very sober. “You ’re not obligated in any 
way, of course.” 

“Oh, no — and I ’d enjoy talking with you. Sir Thomas. But 
I have something I must tend to — ” 

March-Gronville interrupted, his voice low. “I must talk to 
you. I have news of Hart.” 
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“What?” 

“Come with me.” 

Startled, Charles at once swung into step beside the older 
man. News of Hart was the most important thing of all. He 
wondered feverishly if it would be good or bad. 

At the tavern the Englishman pointed with his gold-headed 
cane to an isolated place in one corner. “It ’s quiet there. We 
can talk with proper privacy.” 

March-Gronville ordered tea. Charles stifled his impatience, 
knowing that his companion despised impetuous haste, espe- 
cially when he was enjoying his tea ceremony. The brew came 
and March-Gronville sipped it. 

Abruptly he said, “Hart is alive.” 

Charles’ pulse leaped. “That ’s good news, sir !” 

“I ’m very pleased also — very pleased.” Sir Thomas stroked 
the handle of his cup. “I have an affection for Hart — stubborn 
youngster!” he confided. “I’m anxious — extremely anxious — 
that he come to no harm.” 

“So am I,” agreed Charles warmly. “But, Sir Thomas, do you 
have more details ? Where is Hart ? Is he well ? What can we do 
to help him?” 

“We can do a great deal to help him, if we proceed wisely.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Imprisoned in an Indian village.” 

Charles drew a breath sharply. “Where ?” 

“About ten miles beyond the Withlacoochee — near a small 
lake. I can draw you a fair map.” 

“Was he wounded?” 

“He is ill, but getting better.” 

•Charles looked stricken. “I should never have come back 
with the troops. I might have been able to find him.” 

“You can still find him.” 
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Charles gazed into his companion’s calm gray eyes. They 
seemed to carry a challenge. Maybe it wasn’t impossible, after all, 
to get Hart out of the Indian village and back home again. 

“What would you suggest, sir 

March-Gronville drew his cane toward him and toyed with 
its gold top. “I’ve been waiting, Charles, for you to ask the 
source of my information. This question you seem to have 
overlooked. However, let me say now that I gleaned this news 
from a Seminole who accompanies me on my occasional trips 
to St. Augustine. He seems to have taken a surreptitious part 
in the skirmish down there and is not too willing to talk. I think, 
however, that any chance of helping Hart must come through 
him.” 

Charles began to see what Sir Thomas had in mind. “Of 
course, sir,” he said eagerly. “Would he guide a party there.?” 

“Not a party.” March-Gronville was emphatic. “The Indians 
would think it another punitive expedition.” 

“That’s true.” Charles remembered that Governor Duval 
had said almost the same thing. 

“One person perhaps.” 

“Let me be the one. Sir Thomas.” 

March-Gronville held up a chiding finger. “Think carefully, 
Charles. Remember that Heaven gives its favorites early death. 
I ’m not at all sure you should be the one for this dangerous 
mission.” 

“Then let me speak to Governor Duval. He ’ll know what 
to do.” 

Sir Thomas shook his head somberly. “Governor Duval has 
been unable even to recover slaves from the reservation. If we 
consult him he’ll insist upon some tedious official procedure 
that will take months — and then not be successful. I advise 
against it” 
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“Then what, sir ?” 

“I had thought of going myself. I speak a little Seminole. I 
could arrange for Ethlo to guide me — ” 

“Let me go, sir. I ’m much more used to the trail than you.” 

^^True, Charles. And you are much younger.” 

“We can work out a plan together, and this Indian friend of 
yours can guide me. I ’ll take an extra horse for Hart, and we ’ll 
bring him back. What do you say, sir ?” 

“A good scheme, Charles. There ’ll be some difficulty in get- 
ting Hart out of the Seminole village, however. Give me an 
hour or two to figure out a means. Possibly money would do the 
trick. Or perhaps Ethlo could tell us a better way.” 

Charles jumped to his feet. “I ’ll get the horses. Where can 
you meet me 

March-Gronville squinted his eyes as if calculating time and 
place. “At the trail fork south of town. I ’ll bring Ethlo. And 
here” — he dug into his pocket and pulled out a thin roll of 
bills — “take this and make it go as far as you can. It ’s all I have 
left of my last remittance from England.” 

He pressed the bills into Charles’ hand, patted him warmly 
on the arm. “And good luck, boy.” 

Charles left the tavern and hurried toward Barney’s stable. 
He was immensely grateful to March-Gronville. Not only had 
the Englishman passed along valuable information — he had 
gone to personal trouble and expense to push the search for Hart. 
Ears reddening with shame, Charles remembered several dis- 
paraging remarks he had made about Sir Thomas’ fine clothes 
and his excessive fondness for tea. Worse yet, he and Hart had 
questioned the man’s integrity — wondering if he might be 
connected with their hold-up. 

Charles resolved that later he would make up in some way for 
their unfriendliness. 
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Barney not only was willing but anxious to lend the sorrel 
and a black mare for the venture. When all arrangements were 
made, Charles hurried down the trail toward T^he Eagles to pick 
up his rifle and other gear. 

He found the inn deserted except for Mrs. Toddins, who was 
sitting in the dark, a handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Mrs. Toddins! Are you ill?” 

She jumped to her feet. “Oh, Charles — you frightened me'! 
I — no, I ’m not ill. I must have fallen asleep.” 

“I ’m hitting the trail for the Withlacoochee tonight. Could I 
have a bundle of food and some corn for the horses ?” 

“The Withlacoochee ?” She stared at him. “Why ?” 

“To get Hart. But don’t ask any more questions just yet, be- 
cause I can’t answer them. Please, now — get me something for 
the saddle-bags.” 

She turned toward the kitchen. Charles followed her. 

“What ’s wrong, Mrs. Toddins? Why were you crying?” 

“Oh, I ’m a silly fool, Charles. If Henry ’s late getting home, 
I think something dreadful has happened.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“With Governor Duval.” 

Charles patted her shoulder. “Well, that’s nothing to cry 
about. He ’ll be back. Come, help me get started.” 

She went into the kitchen and began fixing a bundle of food 
for the journey. “Need ammunition ?” she called. 

‘‘Yes — lots of it.” 

“Go into Henry’s workshop and take what you want. I ’ll get 
you some extra meat from the smokehouse.” 

As she hurried outdoors, Charles went rummaging in the little 
lean-to that Henry called his workshop. It was filled with odds 
and ends of lumber, bolts, nuts, nails — most of them rusty, but 
carefully saved for future use. There were candle stubs waiting 
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to be melted and made into new tapers. There was a bucket of 
pitch, and lead that would be moulded into bullets. A battered 
old mahogany desk in one corner contained an assortment of 
tin boxes. 

Charles found a small keg of powder and filled his pouch. 
He wondered if he could discover bullets to fit his pistol. Once 
before Henry had given him some bullets, ready-moulded, that 
were right for the dueling weapon. As he poked among the 
boxes on the desk, he was startled to see a panel moving slowly 
back, disclosing a secret compartment beneath. 

Charles stared. It wasn’t the secret compartment that surprised 
him — those were fairly common in desks. Nor was he amazed 
at its opening. Without intending, he had touched a spr ing 
somewhere. What made him gape was the treasure hidden there. 
Gold coins — a rich heap of them — gleamed dully from their 
dim hiding spot. 

Hastily Charles drew the panel back and was relieved to hear 
it click shut. He didn’t want to see the coins. He didn’t want to 
notice that Henry Toddins had more wealth here than he could 
accumulate during a year in the hotel business. He didn’t want 
to be snooping. He didn’t want to be suspicious. 

But his mind was aflame with new fears as he rejoined .Mrs. 
Toddins in the living room. Did she know.? Is that why she had 
been crying .? 

She handed him the package of food. “Did you find powder 
and bullets ?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

“Come back soon.” 

“I will. And God bless you, Mrs. Toddins. 

He hurried away, tied the provisions on his horse and rode 
south toward the place he was to meet March-Gronville and the 
Indian. His plans were unformed, but he counted on the Eng- 
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lishman to map a course of action and instruct the Seminole. 
There were dangers ahead, but he counted the cause well worth 
the risk. 

What filled him at the moment with a dull deep misery was 
the memory of the little cache back there in the mahogany desk. 
He couldn’t avoid its implications. Henry Toddins, in spite of 
his interest in Eagles, must have another source of income 
— a rich source, but a secret one. 

In spite of their faith in him, every sign seemed to point to 
Henry Toddins as the owner of the illicit post. 



‘‘There is not at this moment ... in the whole (Seminole) 
nation a bushel of corn or any adequate substitute for it. The 
contee and brier-root which have hitherto been to them a toler- 
able dernier dependence, were almost entirely consumed. For 
nearly a year past they have been compelled to rely mainly upon 
these and the cabbage-tree, for sustenance, of the vegetable kind. 
. . . They have not corn for this year’s seed, nor can I procure 
it for them. The situation of some of these people is wretched 
almost beyond description; those particularly, who during the 
late alarm were robbed of their guns have been absolutely fam- 
ishing.” 

— Colonel Gad Humphreys in a letter to 
Governor William P. Duval in March, 1827. 
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As HART gradually gained consciousness, he began to notice 
the house he was in and the Seminole village around it. He 
was lying on a bed of bearskins, laid over a log floor. A wolf 
cover kept him warm at night. In other corners of the shelter 
were beds made of pelts, and skins on the floor served as carpet. 
Near by, a row of gourd cups and a few tin cooking utensils 
stood along the wall. The log dwelling was thatched with pal- 
metto leaves, and one whole side was open to the town square. 
Beyond the village shimmered the blue of an inland lake. 

Under a palmetto arbor in the square, Indian women were 
fussing over something in a huge iron pot. The older ones wore 
blankets, but the girls had made themselves gay-colored skirts 
trimmed with feather-work, and their hair was decked with 
feathers or native pearls. 

Hart’s eyes were drawn to the Indian children — active little 
creatures with solemn big black eyes. A group was building 
houses in the dirt of the enclosure, others were playing with a 
large ball fashioned of skin, and three little boys were pretend- 
ing to shoot birds with small bows and arrows. 

One of the women liEted a vessel off the edge of the fire and 
brought it into the cabin where Hart was lying. With a wave of 
revulsion, he recognized her as the wrinkled creature of his 
fevered dream. She approached his bed, lifted Hart by the shoul- 
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ders and held the pot to his lips. From the smell of the liquid. 
Hart knew it was the bitter black concoction she had brought 
before. 

He closed his mouth tightly and refused to drink. 

The woman stared at him. Her piercing black eyes were 
amazed and indignant. She burst into a loud scolding in Semi- 
nole. When she had finished, she again held the bowl toward 
Hart. He reached out and pushed it away, spilling some of it. 

The old woman grabbed the pot, uttering imprecations and 
making ferocious gestures at Hart. Although he couldn’t under- 
stand what she said, there could be no mistake as to its general 
meaning. 

“No!” he said loudly. 

The woman vanished outside the hut. Hart waited. For the 
first time he noticed four sullen-looking warriors standing a 
short distance away, watching. Or were they guarding him.? 
One of them was tall and cadaverous, with no shirt above his 
deerskin trousers to conceal his thinness. His eyes were deep-set 
and smouldering. He seemed to give orders to the other three. 

The Indian woman was coming back to the hut with her pot 
of brew. Beside her was a girl of about Hart’s age, dressed in 
deerskin bodice and bright-beaded skirt. Her black hair was 
bound with pearls, and her brown eyes were wide and gentle. 

As the pair came past the four watching warriors the girl 
made an angry gesture, motioning them away, and said some- 
thing in her native language. The four moved a little way back, 
but did not give up their vigil. 

Inside the house, the girl took the bowl of black liquid from 
the old woman and knelt beside Hart. “Drink,” she said softly. 
“Make well.” 

Although the girl showed no sign of enmity. Hart refused. 

“Make well,” she repeated. 
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‘Let me alone. 1 11 get well,” he replied stubbornly. 

“Drink make well.” The girl’s brown eyes pled, but she could 
say nothing else about the drink. In spite of her urging. Hart 
would not take the potion. 

The pair left the hut. Hart saw the woman putting the pot of 
liquid back on the edge of the fire to keep it warm. But she did 
not return. He was vastly relieved, for the argument had tired 
him. To escape the hostile stare of the four warriors, he turned 
his face to the wall. 

In an hour or so, the old woman and the girl brought Lo- 
Chaw to Hart’s bedside. This time Lo-Chaw carried the pot of 
black liquor. 

“Hart,” he said, holding up the vessel, “you drink. Medicine.” 

Hart shook his head. “Let me alone.” 

“You sick,” explained Lo-Chaw, with concern. “Need medi- 
cine.” 

“Why should I drink it ?” Hart asked angrily. “Why should 
I do what you tell me, Lo-Chaw ? You promised we ’d stay in 
the vine house. Now you ’ve brought me here!” 

Lo-Chaw’s face shadowed. He did not answer. 

“Why did you bring me here?” Hart persisted. 

Lo-Chaw raised his eyes, returned Hart’s gaze squarely. “For* 
get black medicine. My cacJ^ know black medicine. She cure me 
when I like you.” 

Hart stared at the three brown faces looking down at him, and 
at the grim-eyed warriors beyond. The old woman was hostile, 
and the guards looked mean as rattlers. But he felt that Lo-Chaw 
might be a real friend, and the girl plainly was anxious to help 
him. 

“You sick fever,” Lo-Chaw added. 

Hart had guessed it was something of the sort. Fever was com- 
mon in the warmer months. Often men died of it. He might 
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have died, out in the chill dampness of the little vine shelter. If 
sickness had been the only danger, Lo-Chaw would have been 
justified in bringing him here, where there was a roof over his 
head and soft bear pelts for a bed. 

“This help,” said Lo-Chaw, holding up the black drink again. 
“You take. Hart.” 

“All right,” agreed Hart. Still suspicious of the medicine pre- 
pared by the squaw, he allowed Lo-Chaw to pour it into his 
mouth. It stung all the way down, and he could feel its heat 
in his stomach. 

“Now sleep,” urged Lo-Chaw. 

The Indian girl took a palmetto leaf and sat beside his bed, 
fanning away flies and gnats, while the older woman busied her- 
self with fashioning a deerskin into a pair of leggings. Lo-Chaw 
took Hart’s rifle and went off toward the pine woods. Before he 
left he motioned the warriors away, but they broke into angry 
chattering. Lo-Chaw shrugged and went on. 

In spite of his fear and the four glowering Seminoles, Hart 
grew drowsy and went to sleep. It was dark when he woke. The 
girl was still sitting near him, holding the palmetto leaf. The 
warriors had withdrawn to a fire in the middle of the square. 
Now and then they glanced his way. 

The girl saw that his eyes were open. She left her place, 
selected a wooden bowl from the table and went out to the cook 
house in the square. Hart saw her ladling something out of the 
big cook pot into the bowl. She brought it back and offered him 
a spoonful. 

“Sofka,” she said. 

His first impulse was to refuse it, but it smelled good and he 
was hungry. He took a small bite. It was cooked meat with a 
thick gravy. He ate as much as his squeamish stomach would 
suffer. 
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Eat for Shil'O-fo-haw,” said the girl proudly. 

'“Shil-o-fo-haw,” repeated Hart. 

“Water Lily,” said the girl. 

“That ’s what I ’ll call you — Water Lily. Could I have a drink 
of water ?” 

She gave it to him from a clay cup. 

You sleep now.” She tiptoed away. 

Hart liked Water Lily. She was not hostile, like the old 
woman, nor inscrutable, like Lo-Chaw. He could trust her — 
and did. 

Since eating the sofka, he was stronger. He wondered if he 
could walk, and if there was any chance of escape. He managed 
to sit up, but the eflort made sweat ooze out on his face. He was 
still too weak. He would have to wait, to take the Indian medi- 
cine and eat Indian food. 

At least he knew that Lo-Chaw’s cacki wasn’t trying to poison 
him. The bitter black drink had brought him through the fever, 
and soon he would be well again. If Lo-Chaw could protect Him 
from those evil warriors — and this he feared one boy could 
not do — he might yet see Tallahassee again. 

Days drifted past — Hart didn’t know how many. The war- 
riors remained in front of the hut, all day and late into the night. 
He discovered that they sometimes turned the watch over to 
one man. Usually this was after midnight. 

During one of these dark hours, then, he must escape. He 
no longer was puzzled as to the warriors’ presence. They con- 
sidered him their prisoner. In allowing Lo-Chaw to care for 
him, to come and go, imagining he was Hart’s guard, they were 
humoring the young Seminole, who apparently was someone 
of importance in the camp. But they were waiting for some- 
thing. When that waiting was up, they would brush Lo-Chaw 
aside and do what they wished with the white boy. 
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“They’re fattening me up for butchering,” decided Hart 
grimly, as he ate more and more from the sofka pot. Because the 
warriors seemed to be delaying action until his recovery, he 
purposely malingered, staying abed when he could have tried to 
walk. 

For diet variation Lo-Chaw brought turtle broiled in its shell, 
and raw palm hearts for a vegetable. At noon one hot autumn 
day, he came across the square with a sheepish look and offered 
Hart a handful of persimmons. 

“Not much good for eat,” he apologized. “I look two days. 
No squash, no corn. Harvest bad.” 

No one else was eating these foods, Hart noticed, and he re- 
called that for two seasons the Seminoles had harvested little. 
The season of moving had delayed their crops, and later a 
drouth had withered them; this spring there had been a short- 
age of seed. He recalled, too, that many white folks believed the 
Indians were lazy, depending on their treaty monies instead of 
tilling their new lands. 

It suddenly occiorred to Hart that Lo-Chaw, as well as some of 
the other Indians, was lookmg very thin. 

“I never see you eating sofka,” he observed. “Why is that.?” 

Lo-Chaw shifted uncomfortably from one foot to the other. 
“You eat my sofka.” 

“I.?” exclaimed Hart. “But that ’s not right, Lo-Chaw.” 

“I have much to eat in woods.” 

The boy’s face was bland, but Hart knew he lied. Now it was 
easy to see why Lo-Chaw’s mother disliked their visitor. She was 
distraught at seeing her son grow lean while the white boy ate 
his sofka. 

“Thanks,” said Hart gratefully. “But from now on, you ’ve 
got to eat more. I don’t need as much as I ’ve had.” 

“You eat,” said Lo-Chaw stubbornly. 
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“Is it hard to get game with the rifle?” 

“Lots Indians have no guns,” Lo-Chaw explained. “One gun 
hunt for many mouths.” 

Hart was silent. He knew that guns often were taken away as 
a penalty for hunting in white man’s territory, but he had for- 
gotten. 

“Lo-Chaw,” he asked, on impulse, “what will happen to me 
when I am well ?” 

Lo-Chaw’s face was impenetrable. “You afraid?” 

“Am I a coward?” Hart asked sternly. 

“You no coward on the Withlacoochee.” 

“Then why do you ask if I’m afraid ?” 

“You fear warriors.” 

Hart glanced at the four sitting together in the shade of a live 
oak. “Why do they watch me?” he asked. 

For a moment Lo-Chaw stared somberly into the depths of 
the woods, where the bright midday sun scarcely penetrated. 
“You march with white men,” he said finally. “Maybe you kill 
Indian.” 

Hart searched Lo-Chaw’s face, wondering if he dared explain. 
He decided to try. 

“A white woman and her family were murdered, Lo-Chaw. 
That ’s what started it. The expedition was only begun to stop 
such things.” 

Lo-Chaw showed no surprise. He seemed to know all about 
the Williams massacre. His gaze was quizzical as he spoke: 
“Maybe you know. Hart, man whip Indian till he dead.” 

“Whatman?” 

“Name Williams. He kill Indian.” 

The news startled Hart. “Mr. Williams whipped an Indian to 
death?” 

Lo-Chaw nodded. 
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Hart was silent, thinking. No one in Tallahassee had men- 
tioned the whipping incident. If it was true that a Seminole had 
been flogged to death — and there were frequent floggings in 
Tally — he could understand the motive for the Williams mur- 
ders. It clearly was revenge. 

One thing puzzled him. “Why didn’t the Indians kill the hus- 
band ? If he whipped one of your people to death, why didn’t 
they kill him, instead of the woman and her children.?” 

Now Lo-Chaw looked at Hart as if he doubted whether there 
was any point in explaining. At last he said: “Hart, that white 
man law — kill same what hurt you. Indian law say kill in tribe.” 
He paused to see if he had made himself clear, then said again, 
“Indian kill anybody in tribe what hurt. That Indian law.” He 
watched Hart’s face, to see if he understood. 

Hart repeated the idea in different words to make sure he had 
grasped its meaning. “Scminoles take revenge upon the tribe 
instead of the person who did the wrong thing ?” 

Lo-Chow nodded. As if unwilling to talk more, he picked up 
his rifle and strode off through the busy square toward the 
ponies’ grazing ground. 

Hart did not remain imguarded, however. As Lo-Chaw dis- 
appeared, Shil-o-fo-haw came and sat in front of the hut, cross- 
legged, her back to Hart, the sun gleaming on her black braids. 
And, as always, two of the warriors loitered in the square. 

Hart’s thoughts were still on the Indian boy’s words. For the 
first time he felt that perhaps the expedition had been wrong, 
that it might only cause a greater thirst for revenge than before. 

The conversation added to his conviction that he must escape 
at once. He had considered the possibility of stealing an Indian 
pony. Astride one of the trail-wise little animals, he stood a fair 
chance of reaching Suwannee white settlements. He knew where 
the ponies grazed — in a small meadow at the far end of the 
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village. But getting one would take nearly half an hour’s time, 
and he might easily be caught at his task. 

He thought of trying to enlist Water Lily’s help. She liked 
him, he knew. But she was timid and afraid of the menfolk. 
Should she refuse to help and tell Lo-Chaw, his chance to escape 
would vanish altogether. 

Would it be possible to slip away on foot.? If followed, he 
might be able to hide in the swamps, where the Indian ponies 
could not follow. Seeking refuge in swamps was an Indian trick, 
and might not work for a white man. If it did, and he escaped 
the tomahawk, he still had a long trail ahead. Without a gun 
and provisions, he was at the mercy of the forest. 

His own physical weakness made this plan more than ordi- 
narily poor. Yet it seemed the only chance. He could not stay in 
the camp. 

He resolved to eat heavily of the sofka that day and at the 
same time to feign a relapse of his illness. He would watch Lo- 
Chaw sharply. Perhaps he could find what the boy did with 
his rifle at night. Whether or not he secured ammunition and 
gun, he must wait until after midnight on a moonlit night. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon, Hart sensed a general 
flurry in the square. It was like the first flutter of blowing leaves 
when a storm is on the way. Rising a little on one elbow, he 
peered out of the hut. 

A tall Seminole, with magnificent plumed headdress and 
flamingo-feather fan, was striding toward him, followed by a 
crowd of villagers. Others came running out of their houses to 
join him. An excited chattering arose. 

Shil-o-fo-haw had jumped to her feet and was running toward 
the man. As he approached the hut, she fell into step beside him. 
Hart could see by her face that she was frightened. 

The chief — for Hart knew instantly it was he — stopped 
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outside Lo-Chaw’s home and looked inside. Hart raised himself 
further on one elbow and tried to smile. But the man’s grim 
face discouraged friendliness. 

“Chief — ” began Hart. 

The chief seemed not to hear. He half turned and asked a 
peremptory question in his native tongue. Several braves spoke 
up, voices shrill. Again he questioned. This time fingers pointed 
to Shil-o-fo-haw and the tall chief bent his piercing gaze on her. 

What she said, Hart could only guess. But her eyes were elo- 
quent and pleading. He caught the word “Lo-Chaw,” followed 
by a gesture in Hart’s direction. The chief spoke again, and she 
answered with deep and humble sincerity. 

It appeared that she had persuaded the man. He turned to the 
crowd, raised his arms, and uttered a few sonorous words. The 
villagers were silent, a few of them began drifting back to their 
huts. 

But the starved-looking leader of the four warriors elbowed 
his way to the front of the throng and spoke angrily to the chief. 
His voice grew louder. Although the older man gestured im- 
patiently for him to stop, he kept on talking, his words a bitter 
torrent. Excited exclamations from his three comrades rein- 
forced his argument. Gradually a little knot of men joined him, 
now and then they nodded agreement. 

The chief unfurled his fan with a dramatic gesture and waved 
its scarlet plumes above the crowd. Immediately there was 
silence. He spoke in short decisive sentences, each a sharp com- 
mand. 

This time the villagers scurried away. The four rebels wavered. 

Eyes defiant, their leader turned, walked toward his hut. The 
others followed. Their supporting villagers wandered off. 

The chieftain turned to Shil-o-fo-haw, patted her on the shoul- 
der and said something in a low tone. Then, without a single 
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backward look, he stalked across the square, mounted a white 
pony tethered there, and rode out of camp. 

It all happened so quickly Hart was a bit dazed. Apparently 
the chief had decided something in his favor. What it was, he 
hadn’t the slightest idea. Shil-o-£o-haw knew, of course, and he 
determined to find out from her. 

He looked arotmd for her, but she was at the sofka pot, stirring 
it with a long wooden spoon. 

Half an hour passed, and she did not come into the hut. Im- 
patiently Hart waited, afire with curiosity and suspense. An hour 
went by — still she did not come. Suddenly she was gone — 
vanished altogether from the square. 

A premonition of something evil about to happen swept 
across Hart like a chill. Shil-o-fo-haw had never left him before. 
Always he had be'en guarded by Lo-Chaw or his sister. Now 
both were gone. 

Almost at the same instant he saw the cadaverous warrior run 
out of his hut, followed by his three companions. There was 
cruelty and wild elation on their faces. The leader shouted. The 
shout was answered. Several men in or near the square came 
running after the four. Straight toward Hart they charged. 

The white boy shrank back on his bed of furs, waiting. He was 
trapped. He had no weapon, no way of escape, no friends to fight 
beside him. 

The leader shouted a war whoop. A tomahawk in his hand 
caught a glint from the late sun. Other men fell in behind the 
attackers, yelling their anger — eight or ten of them. Knives 
flashed out. At the same instant Lo-Chaw emerged from the 
woods on the other side of the camp, running like the wind and 
shouting commands at the top of his lungs. 

The warriors reached Hart first. With one arm the white boy 
caught a tomahawk blow. His feet came up like driving mallets 
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against the leader’s thin body. He saw the brave fall, doubled in 
pain. Then all the others poured in upon him. 

Hands grabbed him . Knives stabbed at him. In their eagerness 
to wound, the Indians turned aside one another’s weapons. 
Hart was jerked from his bed, yanked out of the hut, dropping 
the high step from cabin to ground with a terrific jolt. Some 
hands seemed to be helping now; others were striking at him. 

As he was dragged across the square his head bumped the 
ground, each blow a blinding pain. His mouth scraped up dust. 
Something struck one of his arms and it flopped limply. 

Two rifle shots rang out. Hart felt the hands releasing him as 
suddenly as they had attacked. The whole square quieted. 
Through the ringing in his ears, he heard, as \i faraway, the 
voice of Lo-Chaw. It was taut and angry. It was commanding 
— like the voice of the chief. 

Someone shouted back. Lo-Chaw spoke again. He spoke for 
long minutes. A pleading note crept into his voice. Then one of 
the warriors answered him, and compromise crept into the talk. 

All this Hart sensed rather than heard. He was scarcely aware 
of the ropes being wrapped about him. The ringing in his ears 
had stopped, but he ached intolerably. His forehead pained, and 
something cut harshly into his right arm. 

At least he wasn’t dead, he reflected grimly — but he wasn’t 
much short of it. The fact that he was being bound reassured 
him. And he knew for certain now that Lo-Chaw was his friend. 

Lo-Chaw and two of the villagers carried him back to his bed 
of furs, and he was laid on it. The warriors vanished as quickly 
as they had come. 

“Hart!” Lo-Chaw said, as Hart gazed up at him. “I sorry. You 
belong me — my friend. Brave must stay away.” 

“Don’t go away, Lo-Chaw,” Hart mumbled through swollen 
lips. 
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Lo-Chaw looked down at him as if uncertain what to do. Then 
he said, “They say all right if you tie up. You tie up now — they 
stay off.” 

“I don’t trust them.” 

“I bring bear meat,” exclaimed Lo-Chaw. “They eat. They 
feel happy.” 

He turned swiftly, crossed the square and vanished into the 
woods, leaving Shil-o-fo-haw standing, frightened and trem- 
bling, beside Hart. 

Shortly afterward, Lo-Chaw, with another Indian, came back 
bearing huge chunks of bear meat. A shout of delight went up 
from the villagers, and immediately wood was thrown on the 
fire in anticipation of a feast. 

Even the four sullen warriors emerged to get their share of the 
meat. And Lo-Chaw, with extraordinary diplomacy. Hart 
thought, offered each one a big chunk to roast. 

For some time the whole camp was busy preparing the bear 
meat. Wood had to be brought for the fire, the chunks had to 
be turned. Some of the feasters speared small pieces of steak and 
ate them as soon as they were scorched. 

The sun sank and an evening chill stole over the camp, except 
where the huge fire sent out its warmth. Hart despaired of his 
luck. This would have been the time to escape if he hadn’t been 
trussed up and battered so badly. Even the battering wouldn’t 
have mattered if he had been free. A deep, almost hysterical fear 
urged him to quit this camp. It would be better to die than stay 
here any longer. 

“Drink,” said Shil-o-fo-haw, leaning over him. Hart drew 
back at sight of the knife in her hand. But the other hand was 
extending a cup of water, and her mouth was smiling as always. 

As she bent forward to let him drink, the knife sawed at his 
bonds. One strand of the rope gave way, then another, and at 
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last the final strands. He was free except for four loose coils from 
shoulder to ankles. 

He struggled to loosen the rope, and it gave way to his squirm- 
ing. With a feeling of thankfulness he found he could lift his 
arm and flex it. Shil-o-fo-haw came and sat in front of him. Her 
hands quickly raised a loop of rope and drew it over his feet, 
than a second loop, and a third — until he was almost unbound. 

She rose and walked toward the fire. Her shadow, long against 
the flame, fell back into the hut and half hid him. With one 
hand Hart lifted the remaining coil of rope over his head and 
dropped it to the floor of the hut. 

He was free. 



There have been “acts of violence near the Oscilla; but the 
necessity for the general alarm which was created and parading 
of military detachments through the country in warlike fashion 
in time of peace I am not able to perceive.” 

— Colonel Gad Humphreys in an oflScial letter. 
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It took only a few seconds to slide out of the hut, move swiftly 
along its side — all the time in shadow — and reach the deep 
woods. Here it was black as pitch. Sapling branches caught at 
Hart’s clothing. He tripped over a vine. His heel sank into a 
gopher hole and he almost fell. But he did not hear the cry of 
alarm he so dreaded. 

The woods were honeycombed with trails. He chose one that 
led north and began to run cautiously. A single backward glance 
showed him the camp. Lo-Chaw was at the fire, where his cacki 
was bustling around, throwing on additional branches. Shil-o- 
fo-haw still stood with her back to the hut, her slim body sil- 
houetted against the flames. The warriors were intent on their 
spitted steaks. 

Hart had run almost a mile before he noticed the banging in 
his head. It was matched by the whaling blows of his heart. He 
knew what caused them — the fever had left him weak and 
without reserve strength. Better walk, he decided, slowing down. 
But in a few minutes he was running again, prodded ahead by 
his fear. 

The moon was not yet up, but its hazy light was brightening 
the sky. Some small lumbering beast crashed through the under- 
growth ahead of Hart, and a frightened whippoorwill flew up 
from the ground as he passed. He plunged ahead, no longer 
afraid these small alarms would warn the Seminoles. 
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During his second mile, he noticed that the trail led downhill, 
and soon it veered sharply east. He guessed there was a swamp 
or body of water ahead. 

It worried him, because he wished to go north or west — not 
east. A long detour would use up precious time. 

As he paused for breath and to think things over, he heard a 
cry from the camp, then another, then an excited shouting. 

His escape had been discovered. 

Panic seized him. He could not think what to do. His body 
kept moving, but his mind was rooted in one spot. All his plans, 
back in the Seminole hut, had been based on the thousand-to-one 
chance that he would not be missed until he had put a night’s 
travel between himself and his enemies. Yet here he was, less 
than two miles ahead of them — afoot on the trail, weak from 
a long illness, and ignorant of where he was going. 

Back at camp, the dogs were barking. A thud of ponies’ hoofs 
sounded. The hunt had begun. 

He left the path and pushed wildly through the underbrush. 
His woods instinct told him he must run through water to throw 
the dogs off his trail. 

As he had guessed, there was a cypress swamp beyond the 
dense thicket. A murky reflection of the newly risen moon lay 
upon it, like a thin orange scum, outlmmg broad clumps of lily 
pads. Farther out, cypress trees towered blackly. 

Hart waded into the warmish water, keeping on until it 
reached almost to his waist. He could not cross without swim- 
ming, yet he dared not try his noisy flailing stroke — it would be- 
tray him. 

The barking came closer. It rang against the forest and raised 
a ghostly, echoing din. The ponies’ hoofs thudded. The Indians 
no longer shouted — they were concentrating on the chase. 
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Hart sought for cover. A hollow tree. A log jutting out of the 
water. There was neither. 

The dogs had almost reached the swamp. He must hide. 
Holding his breath, he ducked under the water, grasped the 
serpentine stems of a broad cluster of lilies and drew himself 
toward them. They were tough and almost impenetrable, their 
surfaces slippery with ooze. Parting them with his hands, he 
pushed forward into their tangled midst. Although he fought 
hard, he could only work himself a short way into the under- 
water forest of stems. 

Mud rose from the bottom of the swamp and got into his 
nostrils, but he did not emerge until he was inside the cluster. 
Then he turned on his back, face toward the sky. Beneath the 
water, his hands clutched the lilies for anchorage. 

He had scarcely stopped moving when the dogs crashed 
through the underbrush to the edge of the swamp. Their ex- 
cited whining told Hart they had lost the scent. Ponies began 
pounding up, halting — one, two, three, four — at eight he lost 
count. Bushes snapped and rustled as men pushed through them, 
searching. Angry voices called to one another in Seminole. 

Hart heard a splashing of water that made his pulse race. Men 
were wading into the swamp. 

The moon was higher and illumined the shallows, but he 
dared not turn his head to look for his pursuers. Keeping his eyes 
on the misty sky above, he prayed silently. 

Back and forth, crisscross, the Seminoles searched for him . 
Sometimes they came so close Hart held his breath, for fear its 
faint sound would draw attention. One searcher waded so near, 
he sent a low wave of water washing over the boy’s upturned 
face. 

After an hour of baffled searching, the Se min oles held a pow- 
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wow at the edge of the swamp. Many of them rode away, the 
dogs following. But Hart stayed in his lily refuge. He fancied 
he heard the quiet rustling of a sentry or two. 

All night he hid there, watching the vapors of the swamp coil 
and lap over the lilies. Now and then he shifted position cau- 
tiously to relieve his tired muscles. During the early hours of the 
night, the water was warm, but as the misty planets moved 
across the sky it cooled, and by morning it was as chilly as the 
air. Hart was glad for the sun’s warmth, in spite of the dangers 
it brought. 

As the first rays shone down on the swamp, he raised his head 
and peered around him. Two Seminoles were moving along the 
shore. Sentries — as he had feared. They paused and talked 
together. Both waded into shallow water. After a cursory look, 
they splashed back to dry land, got on their ponies and rode 
away. 

Hart drew a sharp breath of relief. Momentarily the danger 
was past. But he must get across the swamp quickly and find 
a new hiding spot — farther away from the Indian camp. 

He struggled awkwardly to his feet, extricated himself from 
the clinging lilies and moved outward into deeper water that 
finally rose above his shoulders. For a distance he swam. He 
was surprised when his feet struck bottom some hundred feet 
from the shore. He waded in through a stretch of sawgrass and 
eyed the gradual slope of pines that lay ahead. There was no way 
of telling whether there were Indians beneath those shielding 
branches or if the way was clear. He listened intently, hearing 
no sounds but those of the forest. 

Although he could not be positive the woods were safe, he 
decided to push ahead. The swamp region would be filled with 
Seminoles today, beating the brush for him, and this was his 
chance to get far beyond the spot. 
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He walked slowly, eyes and ears alert, trying to avoid woods 
creatures which might betray him with distress calls or sudden 
flight. Wherever he made tracks in a stretch of soft soil, he erased 
them with a leafy branch. If he could fool the Indians into 
policing that swamp a while longer — even for a few hours — he 
might get the start he so badly needed. 

But at the top of the pine slope, all his hopes faded. A glance 
back showed him two Indians — one of them the thin leader of 
the four rebels — launching a dugout canoe on the swamp water. 
And coming around the marsh on a western fork of the trail, 
which he had somehow missed last night, were two other In- 
dians on ponies. 

Hart s pulse drummed as he stepped off the trail and ran 
down the far side of the slope, moving at an angle toward the 
hill’s base. He flushed a covey of quail and silently rued his bad 
luck. But he kept plunging toward his goal — a rich growth 
of vegetation at the foot of the hill. He hoped it marked flowing 
water or more swamp. He must cross water again so the dogs 
could not track him down. 

But at the bottom of the slope he found only dry land. 

In desperation he ran on, struck a stretch of palmetto trees 
towering above knee-high scrub. This was no protection at all. 
Yet he could see nothing better ahead. As he stumbled through 
the harsh, clicking fronds, he heard a snarl and a soft pad-pad. 
The tawny back of a wildcat showed for an instant through the 
undergrowth as the cat loped away. 

Hart angled sharply, thanking his stars that the cat hadn’t 
sprung at him. But he was still luckless as to a hiding place. 
Although the palmetto gave way to gnarled, stunted liveoak, 
not a single spot was sheltered enough to conceal a man. He 
could have climbed a tree and perhaps eluded the Indians — but 
their dogs would tree him as surely as they treed ’possum. 
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A loud barking startled him. Acting out of sheer terror, and 
because there was no other course, he scrambled up a liveoak, 
nearly to its top. There he flattened himself along a limb, half- 
hidden among the leaves. 

The barking grew frantic. It moved through the palmettos, 
straight toward him. As he watched, the wildcat leaped out of 
the scrub and bounded into a tree not thirty yards from his own. 
After her came three dogs, barking hysterically. They leaped 
around the trunk of the oak, scratching off broad pieces of its 
bark. They whined with frustration. They ran round and round, 
always coming back to the treed cat. 

Two mounted Indians emerged from the palmetto. Aware 
that the dogs were chasiag a cat, they looked mightily disgusted. 
One of them shouted commands at the animals, who reluctantly 
quieted and came toward him. The Indian berated them, 
whipped them back toward the trail. 

Hart took a deep breath. Against the hard limb of the oak, he 
could feel his heart pounding as if it would break through his 
chest. 

For three nights he traveled by the light of the moon, not 
making much headway against the miles of wilderness that 
confronted him, but keeping steadily northwest, guided by the 
pole star. By day he hid, as best he could, in clumps of palmetto 
or oak, sleeping fitfully through the sunny hours and goading 
himself onward at night when the moon rose. 

His wrenched arm eased, and the bruises from his beating 
faded slowly. But he could not gain strength without food. As 
each night’s march drained his vitality, he became weaker and 
covered fewer miles. 

■ When the moon edged above the horizon on the fourth night, 
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h.e roused himself and stood up. His legs would hardly hold 
him. The woods moved eerily back and forth, refusing to stay 
in one place. He rubbed his hands across his aching forehead, but 
the dizziness would not go away. 

He started along the dim trail, which seemed darker and 
harder to see than before. A glance at the stars showed him a 
dim sky and a furry moon. Only when he looked toward a sheaf 
of cloud blowing out of the southeast did he realize that his 
sight was going bad. 

The cloud separated into silver-edged fragments that moved 
in one by one and obscured the moon. During one of these 
eclipses. Hart wandered off the trail. 

For a long time he zigzagged, hunting for the tiny path that 
led northwest. The clouds had spread across the sky, and he 
could not see the stars. 

The path continued to elude him. He found himself in a 
thicket that grew denser as he tried to move ahead. He mrned 
to go back, but somehow the thicket had sprouted new saplings. 
It did not look the same. 

He turned again, lost, seeking a thin growth in the little 
jungle. Thinking he saw one, he moved in that direction. A root 
caught at his stumbling feet. Scores of tiny saplings cracked as 
befell. 

He could not get up. He put his hands against the earth and 
pushed. His shoulders came off the ground, then fell back. A 
great numbness spread through his body. He did not want to 
move, nor to think. He couldn’t even feel afraid. 

Dawn sent a shaft of gray and later a golden beam down into 
the thicket. Hart roused. Were those voices on the other side 
of the undergrowth ? 
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He waited. They came again. One voice was deep and bum- 
bling, like an Indian’s. The other was a white man’s. A young 
voice. 

Recognition jarred him as he heard the white man speak 
again. The sound sloughed away his smpor and he sat up. The 
voice sounded like Charles Parkson’s. But Hart knew that was 
impossible. Charles was in Tallahassee — long days away. 

But there was the voice again — clearer than before. And 
again it sounded like Charles’. 

Now, through the thicket. Hart could glimpse movement — a 
flash of deerskin leggings, the maple butt of a rifle, the haunch 
of a sorrel mare. Someone was mounting a horse that looked 
for all the world like Barney’s red Molly — riding away. 

Summoning all his strength, he cried, “Charles!” 

The horse slowed. 

“Charles!” he repeated. 

“Hart!” came the answer. 

Hart was carried out of the thicket by his partner and a Semi- 
nole named Ethlo. They gave him a swallow of brandy and 
later a bit to eat. 

' “Think you can ride tonight ?” Charles asked. 

Hart nodded. Already the world seemed a different place. 
Hope flooded through his body, strengthening it as fear had 
weakened it before. 

At dusk, the trio hit the trail, Ethlo ahead to act as guide, Hart 
following, then Charles, who served as rearguard. Hart was 
astride Barney’s black mare. At his belt he carried Charles’ duel- 
ing pistol — his own had disappeared during the stay with 
Lo-Chaw. 

They were not yet far enough from the Indian camp to feel 
safe. Hart’s nights of walking — endless as they seemed — had 
brought him only a short distance from the village. Should the 
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warriors decide to explore the main trails leading north, they 
might yet recapture their prisoner — and his two friends. 

Hart glanced at the sky, noted that they were going straight 
northwest again, to the left of the icy-blue pole star. Andromache 
was wheeling up around it, and by “dipper time” he judged it 
was past nine o’clock. 

The food had revived him greatly. Even more salutary was 
the knowledge that Charles had come into this wilderness to 
aid him. The companionship, his new hope, even the broad 
solid back of the mare under hun, gave him courage for the 
long ride ahead. 

Until the moon rose, the trail was black and impossible to see. 
Tree toads shrilled but stopped abruptly as the riders ramp 
close. Everywhere, night sounds quieted as the men passed, 
traveling in a soft, moving pocket of night calm. 

At twelve, they rested their horses and drank from the water 
bag Charles carried. Charles offered Hart a handful of dried 
venison to chew. No one said much. All were alert for the yap of 
dogs back on the trail, or the far-off tap of pony hoofs. 

Again they mounted and rode along the dark path, angling 
north and back to northwest again. When the moon ramp up, 
they made better time, penetrating oak hammocks, skirting 
small lagoons and swamps, threading spindly groves of palmetto 
shrouded with vines. Much of the ride, Hart noticed, was 
through barren country grown only with small pines and scrub, 
beautiful now in the milky Florida moonlight, but covering 
sterile, worthless soil. 

His thoughts moved back to the hungry Indian village. No 
wonder the hunting was poor in woods such as these, lacking 
succulent grasses for forage. Nor could one find coonti or 
chinabriar here. 

At dawn, they rested again, watching the morning twilight 
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brighten the forest and give way to a gaudy rose sunrise. Charles 
questioned Ethlo as to camp sites and the distance to Tally. 
The man seemed restless. His deep-set eyes glanced frequently 
along the back trail as it emerged from the darkness. He paused 
only long enough to straighten the blanket under his pony’s 
saddle before he suggested that they ride on. 

Charles glanced toward Hart. “Guess we ’d better. Ethlo’s 
judgment is better than mine in this country. Think you can 
make it?” 

“Sure.” 

Charles spurred ahead to talk to their guide. When he dropped 
back again, he explained the man’s hurry. “Seminoles often 
attack at sunrise. Ethlo doesn’t want to stop now.” 

“Me either,” admitted Hart. “I ’d rather keep goLug.” 

“Haven’t heard them, have you?” 

“No.” 

Although there was no sign of pursuit, they decided to keep 
traveling all that day. By night they would be a good distance 
from the Seminole village and could camp for a few hours. 

The horses were tired and inclined to lag, but the boys urged 
them on. Every mile they could make toward the reservation 
line was important. Once out of Indian territory and across the 
Suwannee ford, they would be safe, and with hard riding they 
could make the ford in two days’ time. 

As the trip lengthened through the morning, Hart wondered 
-if he could keep going. He couldn’t remember ever having 
been so bone-tired. When they stopped at noon, he threw him- 
self down in the shade of an oak and was asleep instantly. In 
what seemed a few seconds, Charles was shaking him by the 
shoulder. 

“You ’ve slept an hour. Hart. Got to be getting along. We ’ll 
rest tonight.” 
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Hart pulled himself to his feet. His muscles were stiff and 
he felt utterly wretched. With a boost from Charles, he mounted 
and rode ahead. 

At first the day seemed endless and the bright sun smothered 
him with its hot dazzle. Then, strangely, he began to feel bet- 
ter. 

Charles noticed. “You’re stronger, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Getting your second wind, maybe.” 

Whether it was his second wind or the cool breeze that had 
sprung up, or the fact that he was being put to a test. Hart 
never knew. The weariness receded, the tired muscles responded 
more readily. In the late afternoon he ate more biscuit and even 
swallowed a small portion of jerky. 

But at night he was ready to sleep. All of them were. They 
halted shortly before sunset and tethered their mounts in a 
grassy strip near a creek. Charles unsaddled both his horse and 
Hart’s, while his partner sat on a fallen log, resting. 

Hart kept watching Ethlo, wondering if he had seen the man 
before. He thought he had, yet he was positive the fellow had 
not been in Lo-Chaw’s village, nor could he remember any 
incident in Tallahassee which included this face. 

Ethlo lifted the saddle from his brown and white Indian pony 
and ruffled the beast’s long mane. Then he took off the broad 
saddle blanket and flung it on the ground as a pallet. 

Hart stared. The woods, the sky, the night, fell away as he 
gazed at the double O brand on the pony’s haunch. The two 
letters, gray-white and bare, became magnified in size until they 
were huge as the side of a barn. 

Once before he had seen that brand — as he crouched at the 
side of the trail near the whiskey post. 

Fearfully he looked at Ethlo. Could he be the Seminole of that 
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other adventure ? Yet Hart knew the answer. The face was the 
same. 

Dread lying in his chest like a heavy weight, the boy watched 
Ethlo roll up in his blanket and lie down on the ground near by. 
Charles tossed a blanket to his partner and drew his own around 
him. In what seemed the wink of an eye, both had closed their 
lids and were asleep. 

Hart lay down and pulled his cover over him. His thoughts 
were churning. He tried to guess how Ethlo had come to be 
• Charles’ guide, but could find no answer. He dared not waken 
his partner to warn him, for fear of wakening Ethlo too. 

For hours he turned the thing over in his mind but found only 
one certainty; It was not coincidence that the Indian was here. 

A chill crept over him as he thought back to the last twenty- 
four hours. At every halt for water, Charles had carelessly leaned 
his rifle against a tree, leaving himself wide open to attack. And 
frequently Hart’s belt gun had been close to the Seminole’s hand. 

Apparendy Ethlo did not want to kill them — at least not 
yet. Maybe they were too near the Seminole village. Or perhaps 
some unknown factor protected them momentarily. Or — Hart 
shuddered — tonight might be the appointed time. 

Ethlo began to snore. Hart could not sleep in spite of his weary 
body. He lay looking up at the stars, hstening to the eerie lullaby 
of the night wind, trying to evolve a plan. 

His first thought was to capture Ethlo. But he rejected that 
immediately. The Indian alone knew the trail to Tallahassee. If 
the boys made him a prisoner, they ran every risk of going 
astray. And even a single wrong fork now, or an impassable 
ford, might cause fatal delay. 

Reluctantly Hart accepted the fact that Ethlo must guide 
them — at least until they reached the Suwannee. The instant 
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that was crossed, they would try to catch him off guard, bind 
him, and take him to Governor Duval. 

Meanwhile, somebody must keep watch day and night. 

Gripping the handle of his belt gun, Hart lay still, listening 
to the Indian’s hoarse breathing. At first he found it easy to 
stay alert. Then weariness came rolling over him in a gigantic 
wave. He dozed and wakened, his hands clammy at realization 
that he had slept. 

Silently he withdrew his knife from its sheath, smck it point- 
out between body and arm. By raising the arm a trifle, he kept 
the point from pricking. If he should drowse again, the arm 
would drop and the knife would jab him. 

In that way his night passed slowly. 

When morning turned the woods gray. Hart woke Charles. 
He hoped that Ethlo would remain sleeping a moment, while 
he warned his partner. But the Indian sat up and stretched. 
There was no chance to speak. In less than twenty minutes 
they had saddled their horses and were again on the trail. 



“Many white men will crowd near the Indian boundary, who 
are worse than the Indians, and do constantly cheat them . . 

— Governor William P. Duval in a letter to 
James Barbour, Secretary of War. 









All that morning they rode, scarcely speaking. At noon they 
stopped at a water hole. “There ’s fever in that,” observed Hart, 
looking down at the marshy waters lying stagnant and be- 
scummed under the hot sun. 

“Good spring ahead,” volunteered Ethlo suddenly. “Cabin 
to sleep.” 

Charles glanced up eagerly. “Are we near the white settle- 
ments.?” 

Ethlo shook his head, as if his young charges were unbe- 
lievably stupid. His deep eyes burned with some unexpressed 
feeling. “Old cabin. Men all gone.” 

Hart was glad they were near a cabin, even a deserted one. 
There was sure to be a good spring, and they could refill their 
water bags. He congratulated himself upon having waited to 
capture Ethlo. Had the Seminole been a prisoner, he would 
never have led them to shelter. 

“Let ’s ride,” he said abruptly. 

He had not yet talked to Charles alone, nor been able in any 
way to communicate the facts of Ethlo’s identity. All during 
the long afternoon he watched for a chance. But none came. 
Toward dusk a cold wind sprang up, and clouds began to race 
in from the south. 

“Here comes a rain,” remarked Charles, “and a hard one. 
Let ’s find that cabin.” 
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Ethlo gestured ahead. “There.” 

They whipped their horses into a half run, hoping to get 
inside before the storm. 

Black clouds, blowing up with incredible swiftness, blotted 
out the last bit of daylight, like a dark curtain suddenly thrown 
across the sky. In less than ten minutes a violent wind was 
tossing the pines. Huge raindrops began to pelt the trail, and 
lightning darted out of the clouds in broad zigzags, followed by 
rolling thunder. 

Where the path narrowed, overhung by a thick growth of 
oaks, Ethlo suddenly gave a shout and guided his horse out of 
sight among the tossing trees. 

Hart’s first instinct, now that Ethlo was gone, was to drop 
back and warn Charles. But their horses were running, the 
thunder was rumbling over them in ever-recurrent waves, and 
he doubted his ability to out-shout the storm. Even as he debated 
what to do, he reached the turnoff. 

He pulled his mount sharply to the right, resolved to tell the 
news to Charles tonight, in the cabin. Perhaps Ethlo could be 
sent to the spring, or to get firewood. Some excuse must be 
made to talk to Charles alone. 

The short trail to the cabin was almost impenetrable, over- 
grown with branches that lashed in the wind. Hart’s horse 
reared and tried to turn, but the boy urged him ahead. 

Abruptly a flash of lightning showed Hart a small log cabin 
with hitching post before it and Ethlo’s horse tethered there. 
Hart dismounted, tossed his rein across the post, and waited for 
Charles. As they started toward the cabin. Hart grasped his 
partner by one arm. 

“Keep your gun handy!” he shouted. 

Charles stared at him through the dark and rain. 

“Watch Ethlo.” 
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It was all he had tune to say. The details of the story. would 
have to wait. He turned quickly toward the cabin door, opened 
it and walked inside. 

A wave of warm air struck his wet face. On the far side of the 
room Ethlo was igniting a new-laid fire, watching its flames 
lick over three or four split logs. 

Hart hesitated, good sense warning him that Ethlo could 
hardly have coaxed a flame from spark and tinder so soon — 
especially in damp weather. But even as the boy paused, won- 
dering, Ethlo turned. His eyes gleamed with resentment and 
hate. His hand moved toward his knife. 

Hart grabbed the handle of his pistol, jerked the long weapon 
out of its holster. Exactly what happened after that he was 
destined never to know. Something small and metallic struck 
him smartly on the head and made his senses reel. The cabin 
fell quietly into fragments. His legs crumpled, and the fire- 
light turned to darkness. 

Gradually he became aware that his head ached violently and 
that something was hurting his arms and ankles. He tried to 
move and discovered he was bound, hand and foot. 

At first he did not recall where he was. Then the faraway 
roll of thunder made him remember. Fear jerked him wide 
awake. 

Across the room — it was slightly larger than the one cham- 
ber of their Pennitke house — Charles was lied to a rustic chair 
with long strips of rawhide. The taut planes of his face, wet 
with sweat, shone in the dancing firelight. Ethlo swaggered 
before him, hand on his knife. Yet the Seminole’s triumph 
was mixed with anger, and a bloody rag around his forearm 
told Hart that Charles had managed a pistol shot before his 
capture. 

To the right, pacing nervously back and forth, was a smaller 
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man, garbed in satin pantaloons and coat, with white shirt 
ruffles spilling outside his finely tailored vest. He was frowning, 
and his eyes were dark as rain clouds. He tapped angrily against 
the floor with a graceful gold-headed cane. 

The little scene held so much significance that Hart only 
■could grasp it in bits — clumsily seeing first this meaning, then 
another, and piecing them together in the back of his mind. 
March-Gronville’s presence shocked him, yet he could not fail 
to understand that the man was Ethlo’s master. That made him 
the operator of the illicit post and the “higher up” sought by 
Governor Duval. 

With incredulous eyes he gazed at Sir Thomas. This man had 
fooled them all. While he was acting out his role of coxcomb, a 
bit prying but friendly, fussy about his suits and inordinately 
fond of tea, he had been directing the evil activities of the post. 
And, without piecing together many small, incriminating facts. 
Hart sensed that the man had been back of their many troubles 
— his and Charles’ — since they had come to Pennitkc. 

Sir Thomas was speaking tartly. “My dear Charles, surely you 
know it ’s unwise to niggle naggle where you haven’t a scrap of 
advantage.” 

A corner of the boy’s mouth curled upward, but he did not 
answer. 

“You won’t tell me where you have put my gold — you won’f. 
tell me anything. That ’s most unwise, lad.” 

He waited, but there was no response. 

“I remember once you had a hearty laugh when I mentioned 
gold. This time I think you’ll take me seriously. Go ahead, 
Ethlo. I ’ll have a cup of tea while I ’m waiting.” 

He walked to the mantel, and for the first time Hart noticed 
the collection of well-polished gourds standing there in a row. 
Beside them was a pewter teapot — not too shiny and well-kept, 
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but apparently dusted ofl for this occasion and filled with tea. 
Sir Thomas poured himself a gourdful, snified gratefully at 
the fragrant steam and sat down in another rustic chair. He 
crossed his legs and set his cane against the chair arm, quite as if 
he were in the tavern in Tallahassee. With his free hand, he 
reached into his pocket, drew out a desiccated aster and dropped 
it into the brew. 

He was silent for a moment as he watched the flower unfold. 
Ethlo had stopped before the fire, drawn his knife and laid ita 
point in the embers. He kept his eyes on it as the metal reddened. 

“Although no one here will fully comprehend,” Sir Thomas 
said with a strange melancholy, “I will say again that tea has a 
prime excellence unknown to Occidental races. Even here, in 
a wilderness of swamp and pine, where life is completely 
primordial, it lulls and stimulates in beautiful proportion. Its 
gustatory virtues are worth a lifetime of study.” 

He sipped, seemed dissatisfied with the tea’s flavor and drew 
another dried flower from his pocket, dropping it into the 
gourd as if he were performing a ritual. 

“I delight in contrasts,” he observed, gazing somberly at the 
trussed-up Charles. 

Hart was no longer listening. His eyes had lighted upon a 
black cape spread carefully in front of the fire to dry. Through 
the panic of the moment he understood one thing. Besides his 
other role, March-Gronville had played the masked bandit. 

What a tale they would have to tell Governor Duval — if ever 
they should see the governor again, or Tallahassee, or even the 
fair green forest, free of enemies. For with this new glimpse 
into the man’s life. Hart knew, as surely as he could bait a 
rabbit trap, that March-Gronville would not let them leave 
this place alive. 

His eyes sought Charles’ and the two boys exchanged glances. 
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They were helpless and both knew it. What they needed were 
weapons and free hands to wield them. Their own guns were 
stacked in the far corner, along with Charles’ knife and their 
pouch of gunpowder. And their enemies were fully armed — 
Ethlo with a gun at his waist and a knife in his hand ; Sir Thomas 
with two long shiny pistols. 

Ethlo rose, lifted the knife carefully from the fire, and walked 
toward Charles. At sight of the glowing blade. Hart jerked at 
his bonds, trying to free himself. But the rawhide was tough 
and cut into his flesh. He sat staring, his stomach quivering and 
sick. 

March-Gronville set his gourd of tea on one knee, balancing it 
with three curved fingers. “Speak up, boy,” he said mildly. “No 
one will hurt you if you ’ll talk.” 

Charles’ lips tightened. 

“Speak, I say,” urged Sir Thomas more sharply. 

Charles did not answer. Eyes unflinching, he waited. His 
courage was holding, but Hart saw that it was strained tight 
and thin. This moment held more than imminent torture for the 
New Orleans boy. It was lent unmeasured horror by old fears, 
born when he entered Florida territory and found that the 
Indians had not been banished. 

Sir Thomas nodded. Ethlo took a step toward Charles. His 
knife arched upward. 

“Wait!” cried Hart, his eyes on the red blade. 

No one answered. The blade halted in mid-air, paling slowly 
to purple. Ethlo gave a disgusted grunt. Hart looked again at 
Charles and saw that his partner had fainted. 

March-Gronville shouted an oath and threw his tea, gourd and 
all, into the fire. Clutching his cane, he hurried over to Charles, 
hanged him smartly across the knees and swore again as the 
legs remained still. With almost no pause, he whirled. 
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“You 11 tell me then!” he shouted, waving his cane at Har t, 

The boy stifiEened, resolved not to speak. When Sir Thomas 
knew they did not have his hoard, they would be worthless 
to him. It was important to say nothing, through questions, tor- 
ture — even death. 

As if a calm, arresting hand had suddenly been laid on his 
arm, March-Gronville paused in the middle of the room and 
cocked his head to one side, listening. Above dying wind and 
the tump-tump of dripping rain came the call of a whippoor- 
will. The man’s hand twitched nervously toward his pistol, but 
did not draw it. Instead, he turned to Ethlo. “Take your gun,” 
he ordered, “and find that bird. Don’t come back till it ’s dead.” 

Ethlo stared at him. “No,” he said at last 

“Go — now!” 

The Indian’s gaze turned shifty. “Only whippoorwill,” he 
argued. 

“Only Seminole,” flung back Sir Thomas. 

Ethlo answered the scornful voice with dignity. “I Seminole.” 

March-Gronville drew his pistol. “Go,” he said heavily. 

There was an instant of silence, so taut it seemed to crackle. 
Then Ethlo’s arm darted back. The knife sang through the air. 
It caught Sir Thomas in the shoulder, cut through his heavy 
coat and stuck out grotesquely, rooted to the flesh beneath. 

The Indian crouched to spring. But he was too slow. March- 
GronvUle’s gun flicked up. Noise shook the cabin. Through 
clearing smoke Hart caught a glimpse of Ethlo’s face, mouth 
open and twisted. Then his big body thudded against the floor 
and lay still. 

March-Gronville scarcely gave his servant a glance. He reached 
for the knife in his own shoulder, jerked it out and sent the 
weapon spinning into a corner. Hands trembling, he picked 
up his cape and flung it over his shoulders. The drawstring was 
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tangled, and he jerked at it savagely until it was free, then tied 
it in a hard knot at his throat. Hastily he grabbed his hat, set 
it on his head and felt to see that he had a loaded pistol left in 
his belt. 

Hart prayed that he would go. But instead, he stepped close, 
towering over the boy — eyes hard with rage, lips harsh, his 
cape a long shadow about him. 

“Come,” he urged hoarsely, “what have you done with my 
gold?” 

Hart could not have spoken if he wished. His tongue clung 
dryly to the roof of his mouth. 

“Last chance, Hart.” 

There was a long silence. The whippoorwill called, nearer 
now. With an oath, Sir Thomas mrned toward the hearth, picked 
up a splinter of pine and held it against a glowing ember of the 
fire. He withdrew a little torch, scarcely stronger than candle 
flame. 

Hart expected torture, and in spite of hknself, struggled to 
break his thongs. Then, with unbelieving eyes, he saw the 
Englishman thrust the tiny torch under a heap of kindling be- 
side the hearth. 

He jerked frantically at the rawhide, forgetting his lacerations 
in his terror. 

A hit of moss flared up and ignited the twigs; the flame spread 
to a split pine. It began to blaze, sputtering and popping as fire 
consumed its pitch-laden wood. 

Sir Thomas had dragged an ember from the fire and shoved 
it beneath the empty rustic chair, where the scaly wood caught 
quickly. Still not satisfied, he walked around the flaming heap 
to Charles’ powder pouch, opened the otterskin flap and let the 
explosive leak out onto the floor, not two feet from the bur nin g 
chair. 
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Again he stood over Hart. “In twenty minutes this place will 
be gone. Where is my gold 

Hart looked up at him silently. He had one hope of defeat- 
ing this man. But not through talk. Nothing he could say would 
save him now. 

The whippoorwill called closer, sharply insistent. Sir Thomas 
jerked his head to listen. As he did so, Hart raised his bound 
hands and plunged them into the black folds of the cape. 
Gripping hard, he flung himself half over. 

Yanked sharply off his feet, the Englishman dropped to the 
floor with a grunt. A vengeful joy filled Hart. Pressing his ad- 
vantage, he gathered the cloth with clumsy haste, using fingers 
and teeth, and rolling onto the slack. 

The pine firewood was blazing, licking toward the roof as if 
a chimney draught were drawing it. A rough bit of the wall next 
the hearth began to catch, and clouds of smoke eddied beneath 
the ceiling. 

Hart’s captive lunged. A fold of the cape burst free. Then 
another. Hart tried to tighten his grip, but the garment was 
too slippery. He clung with every scrap of strength he had, but 
the cape slowly pulled free of his straining fists. Bit by bit it 
ground past his fingernails, defying him, as it had defied him 
that night in Tallahassee. He groaned and cried out, but he 
could not hold the cape’s thick cloying softness. 

The heat was stifling and smoke filled the cabin. Charles was 
coughing — coming awake. But Hart neither felt nor heard. Sir 
Thomas had become strangely quiet. What trick was he plan- 
ning.? Would he reach for his pistol.? Could he draw his 
knife .? 

Slowly the boy became aware — the fact seeped gradually into 
his brain — that the Englishman was lying heavily against him, 
a dead unyielding weight. When he shifted, the body shifted 
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with him- There was no voluntary movement — only the com- 
plete inertia of a sleeping man. 

Half turning. Hart stared into March-Gronville’s face. It lay 
among the soft folds of the cape, eyes wide, immobile. The 
mouth was open, the nose jutted sharply. There was a strange 
fullness of eyes and skin, a queer color — a purplish florid look 
that was only part fireglow. 

Hart’s glance traveled to the cord at the neck of the cape. It 
was imbedded deeply in its wearer’s throat. 

He loosed his grip, kicked away a corner of the cape that 
was aflame, and began to creep toward the door. Only now did 
he realize the blistering intensity of the heat. The smoke was so 
thick he could hardly see. His lungs burned. The door seemed 
miles away. 

In the billowing redness he thought he saw Lo-Chaw bending 
over him. He thought he felt the Indian boy’s arms dragging 
him to safety. Or was it a dream that came with ebbing con- 
sciousness? He couldn’t tell. . . . 



“We are all the children of one great father, and he will treat 
his children all alike.” 

— Colonel Hicks, head chief of the Seminole nation. 





C^ltapier 



After dinner — the first “served” meal the boys had had in 
weeks — Governor Duval’s manservant brought chairs and 
ranged them in a semicircle in front of the low fire — one each 
for the governor, Hart, Charles and Lo-Chaw. Charles sank 
into his with a deep sigh, taking care not to bump his bandaged 
leg. 

“It’s good to be back.” 

Governor Duval tamped fresh tobacco into his pipe. “And 
high time you got back, too. Another incident right now — well, 
let ’s not think about it.” 

Hart had taken a seat, but noticed that Lo-Chaw was standing 
at one side of the stone mantel, in the shadow. “Sit down, 
Lo-Chaw.” He gestured toward the extra chair. 

Lo-Chaw shook his head slightly and shrank farther back. 
He seemed restless and afraid. In this white man’s house his 
dark brooding face appeared out of place, as if a forest creature 
had strayed into the room. 

Hart did not urge him. He knew that Governor Duval, sym- 
bolizing the established government of white men, was an 
object of mistrust to the Indian boy. 

The governor addressed them all, puffing thoughtfully at his 
pipe between sentences: 

“You did the right thmg, boys, m coming here at once. I needed 
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to know your story in every detail. And I ’m especially pleased 
to have these documents.” He tapped the gold cylinder that 
had once been the handle of March-Gronville’s cane. “I looked 
them over while you were finishing your meal, and I can say 
definitely there ’s enough evidence here to clear up most of 
our mysteries and put the Englishman behind bars for life — if 
he were here to be incarcerated.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Hart. 

“I ’ve sent for Henry Toddins,” Governor Duval continued, 
“because he has the missing piece of the puzzle.” He paused, 
eyes gleaming with humor. “Did you boys ever imagine that 
Toddins is the person who caused March-Gronville’s trouble — 
who found and removed the gold shortly after you boys came 
to Pennitke.^” 

There was dead silence in the room, except for the crackle of 
the fire. At last Governor Duval chuckled. “Flattened you out, 
didn’t it.^” 

“It did,” admitted Hart. “You see, for such a long time we 
didn’t know there was any treasure on Pennitke. When Sir 
Thomas mentioned it, we laughed at him.” 

“It does sound fantastic.” 

“Say,” put in Charles abruptly, “those gold coins I saw at It he 
Eagles — were those part of the find ?” 

“You haven’t told me about any coins,” the governor reminded 
him, “but I presume they were. Most of the valuables are in a 
safe place now, but for a time Henry had them tucked away 
in weird spots.” He laughed reminiscently. “He was a worried 
man for a while.” 

“Didn’t you know about it.?” asked Hart. 

“Not a thing. Believe me, I ’d have put it in a safer spot and 
had my men out to catch its owner. As it was, Toddins played 
sheriff all by himself and had the rest of us completely mystified. 
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Of course he suspected from the start that the gold and pearls 
were pirate’s loot or ill-gotten gains of some sort. He settled on 
Sir Thomas as the guilty owner — after a good deal of doubt 
as to whether the man had backbone enough to be an outlaw.” 

“He fooled us too,” observed Hart. 

“He fooled everybody,” boomed the governor. “Henry mis- 
judged him a second time by thinking it would be easy to worm 
himself into the man’s confidence. Instead, thiugs became very 
complicated. Toddins lost his ring to Sir Thc aas at cards and 
was unable to get it back. And that, of course, is what puzzled 
us when Hart brought me the cash box from the post.” 

“Puzzled isn’t half of it,” said Charles. 

At sound of a knock, the governor rose. “That ’s Henry now, 
I think.” 

He opened the door to Mr. Toddins, whose ruddy face was 
downcast and worried. But at sight of the boys, he broke into a 
grin and rushed forward to shake hands. 

“Hart! Charles! Where have you been hiding?” 

“On the reservation, Mr. Toddins — but it ’s a long story,” 
warned Charles. 

“Long or not, I want to hear it. Why, you look as lively as a 
couple of porpoises — except for that bandage you ’re wearing, 
Charles. What’s wrong?” 

“A burn,” Charles explained. “Nothing serious.” 

“Good. How goes it with you. Governor Duval?” And to 
Lo-Chaw, “It ’s good to meet you, lad.” Without further greet- 
ings, Mr. Toddins sank into the empty chair and gave a big 
sigh, as if his troubles were over. 

“I suppose you ’re wondering,” began the governor, “why I 
called you here so suddenly.” 

“No — these boys are reason enough.” 

“There ’s more to it. Toddins, your search is ended.” 
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Mr. Toddins looked warily from one face to another. “My 
search?” 

“It ’s all right,” Governor Duval assured him. “The boys — 
and our friend Lo-Chaw” — he gestured toward the standing 
figure — “know all about the treasure. March-Gronville — as 
you guessed, Henry — was the owner, and the brains of a small 
but troublesome crew of outlaws. He ’s dead now. We have the 
gold top of his cane, which was stuffed with incriminating docu- 
ments and maps.” 

Mr. Toddias snapped his fingers. “That cane! I should have 
guessed. It never left his hand.” 

Governor Duval handed over the cane-top and watched as 
Henry Toddins drew out the documents. The hotel owner kept 
up a babble of amazed comment. “I ’ve been within grabbing 
distance of this thing hundreds of times, but I hadn’t a single 
damaging fact against that sly old fox, and I couldn’t seem to 
unearth anything. A clever crook, iE ever there was one!” He 
imrolled a longish sheet of paper. “Hmm — a deed to Pennitke 
— your land, boys. Made out recently but unsigned. What do 
you suppose this was for?” 

“He must have thought we would sign it,” volunteered Hart. 
“But things happened before he got around to that.” 

“I hope he had a very nasty death,” observed the hotel owner 
tartly. He unfolded another piece of paper. “So — a letter from 
Lord Lowther of St. Augustine — looks harmless, but I sup- 
pose it ’s in code. You boys know, I suppose, that they caught 
his lordship red-handed in a very elegant murder last month and 
have put him away. What ’s this map ?” 

Governor Duval frowned. “That, Henry, is still a mystery. We 
could only assume from the markings that March-Gronville 
took part in some piratical ventures — or expected to. I ’m afraid 
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there ’s much of the man’s life we ’ll never bring to light. But 
we can thank our lucky stars we are rid of him.” 

Yes, of course, ’ agreed Henry Toddins. “But are you posi- 
tive he s dead.^ March-Gronville was such a slippery character 
I can hardly believe he ’s under the sod.” 

“He ’s dead all right,” assured Charles. “Everything inside 
the cabin was burned almost to ashes. Even the wooden part of 
the cane dropped off when we tried to pick it up.” 

“What cabin.?” asked Mr. Toddins. “Where was this?” 

“Maybe I’d better tell the story from the beginning,” said 
Hart thoughtfully. 

He began with the expedition, that fatal day on the Withla- 
coochee, when he and Lo-Chaw fought a lonely battle and 
wounded one another. He told about the stay in the leaf house, 
the weeks in the Seminole village, the escape, and his meeting 
with Charles and Ethlo. 

At this point Henry Toddins spoke up. “That Ethlo — he ’s 
a bad one — is he dead too ?” 

“He’s ashes — like March-Gronville. Isn’t he, Lo-Chaw?” 

The Indian boy nodded. 

“Tell the rest of it, Hart.” 

Hart did, and when he had finished, Mr. Toddins shook his 
head unbelievingly. “May I rest in eternal torment if I ’ve ever 
heard anything like it. You boys deserve the thanJts of the whole 
community for what you ’ve done.” His eyes grew moist as he 
rose and held out his hand to Lo-Chaw. “And you, sir, deserve 
the friendship of us all for your loyalty. I ’ll be indebted to you, 
Lo-Chaw, for a long time to come.” 

Somewhat hesitantly, Lo-Chaw held out his hand and shook 
the white man’s. His face remained grave. 

“Lo-Chaw and I are going to have a talk,” said Governor 
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Duval slowly. “I believe we can agree on matters o£ mutual in- 
terest. Are you willing, Lo-Chaw?” 

The Indian boy’s face relaxed, and he nodded. Hart saw he 
had begun to thaw in his attitude toward the governor. It would 
be a fine thing if these two good men could establish a friend- 
ship as one more link in the fragile and imperfect understanding 
between their races. 

His thoughts were interrupted by a question from Charles. 
^‘When can we go back to Pennitke, Governor Duval?” 

“At once, Charles. Or as soon as you ’re ready. This time there 
won’t be any more scare talk, I imagine.” 

“By the way, governor,” said Henry Toddins, “I was wonder- 
ing if maybe some of the gold might be unclaimed. The boys 
will need a grubstake, you know.” 

Governor Duval shook his head emphatically. “It will be a 
long time before we ’ll know what isn’t claimed. Years, prob- 
ably. And the treasure must be held, untouched, for its true 
owners. I ’m sorry,” 

Hart and Charles exchanged glances. Hart said, “It ’s enough 
to go back to Pennitke, sir. We still have the mule and wagon 
— and lots of experience we didn’t have before.” He turned to 
the Indian. “Lo-Chaw, will you come with us?” 

Lo-Chaw glanced questioningly at Charles, saw that he was 
welcome, and nodded. 











